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Dear FRienp, 

With the greatest pleasure I acknowledge receipt 
of your admirable work, entitled ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Guide 
to Franciscan Italy.” I have asked one of our 
Fathers, who is quite competent in Franciscan 
history, to examine your book, and he assures me 
that it is both interesting and well written, and like- 
Wise very expressive of the true Franciscan spirit 
which these historical monuments of S. Francis and 
his brethren inspire. 

In fact, the many Franciscan sanctuaries and 
hermitages, especially throughout Central Italy, 
have always commanded the greatest interest and 
admiration of all sincere lovers of our Seraphic 
Father, and your “‘ Guide,” so opportune at this 
time, when the whole world is celebrating the Seventh 
Centenary of the death of S. Francis, will no doubt 
be both a help and an inspiration to the multitude 
of pilgrims who, with right spirit, come from afar 
to visit these places so hallowed by the prayers and 
ecstasies and ardent labours of our holy Father, 
S, francis. 

Asking God through the intercession of S. 
Francis to enrich you with His choicest blessings, I 
extend to you and to all those pious pilgrims the 
Seraphic Benediction. 


Fr. BeRNARDINE Kiumper, O.F.M. 


Collegio S. Antonio, 
Via Merulana, 124, 
Roma (24) - Italia. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Tue aim of this work is to provide a practical and 
up-to-date guide book to those places in Italy which 
have been sanctified by the living presence of 
St. Francis of Assisi. I have tried to bear in mind what 
is said in the ninth chapter of the Rule of the Friars 
Minor with reference to Preaching—“ Let it be for 
the utility and edification of the people... with brevity 
of speech.” I have done my best to place before my 
readers simply, clearly, and briefly whatever is 
known about the places named in the life of 
St. Francis as handed down to us by his different 
biographers. 

There are numerous guides to Italy. For the 
purpose of a tourist’s handbook, nothing could be 
better than the quite excellent series of the ‘‘ Guida 
d’ Italia del Touring Club Italiano.”” For those who 
want picturesque descriptions and vivid word-pic- 
tures of Tuscany, Umbria, Romagna, etc., the well- 
known volumes of Mr. Edward Hutton, or the 
Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy by Jorgensen, 
would be hard to beat. But the purpose of this book 
is different. It is a pilgrim’s “ vade-mecum”’ for 
those who, while expecting exact information, desire 
at the same time to rekindle their faith and devotion 
by following in the footsteps of the little poor man 
of Assisi, the 700th anniversary of whose death we 
are celebrating this year. 

I must thank all those who have given me material 
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assistance both in the actual preliminary studies as 
well as during those months in Umbria and Tuscany 
when I was making the drawings which illustrate 
these pages. To mention everyone by name would 
be impossible, but I feel I must single out the 
Guardians and Fathers in all the convents I visited 
during this pilgrimage, especially those of 
S. Damiano, the Carceri, and S. Maria degli Angeli 
(Assisi), Monte-Luco (Spoleto), Greccio, Fonte 
Colombo, S. Margherita and Le Celle (Cortona), 
Sargiano (Arezzo), S. Francesco del deserto (Venice) 
and La Verna, under whose hospitable roofs I 
spent so many happy days. There are many others, 
too, who showed me friendship and hospitality during 
my wanderings: priests, inn-keepers, lay folk, 
“ contadini”’ in the hill villages of the Appennines— 
even the beggars by the roadside with whom I con- 
versed and learnt how the teachings of St. Francis 
and his spirit still live in “Umbria serafica”’ to-day. 

I must confess my debt to many writers about 
St. Francis who have gone before me, and from whose 
works I have ventured to quote at length. I single 
out especially Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (whose Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi is still far and away the best 
biography of the saint I have seen), Professor 
J. Jorgensen, and Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, and 
the two authors of Pélerinages aux Sanctuaires fran- 
ciscains, MM. B. Kirsch and H. S. Roman. 

My acknowledgments are also due to the follow- 
ing publishers who have allowed me to quote from 
their publications : Longmans, Green & Co. (Life 
of St. Francis, Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. ; Life of Sz. 
Francis, Jorgensen), J. M. Dent & Son (Lives of St. 
Francis, by St. Bonaventure ; The Litile Flowers, 
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Mirror of Perfection, Legend of The Three Companions), 
Methuen & Co. (Cities of Umbria, E. Hutton ; Lives 
of St. Francis by Thomas of Celano, translated by E, 
Ferrars Howells ; The Enquiring Pilgrim’s Guide to 
Assisi, by E. Cameron), Italian Touring Club 
(Annuario del Touring Club Italiano, 1926). 

Lastly, I must express my gratitude to the Very 
Rev. Fr. Bernardine Klumper, late Minister-General 
of the Leonine Friars Minor, who has graciously 
written an introduction to these pages, to the Rev. 
Father Livario Oliger, O.F.M., who revised the 
manuscript, to Mr. Donald Attwater for much 
practical help. Also to H.E. Cardinal Bourne, the 
Very Rev. Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and the Very Rev. 
Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. (now Archbishop of 
Tyana) for valuable letters of introduction. 

For the rest, it is with a clear sense of its many 
shortcomings and not without some hesitation that I 
offer this Pilgrim’s Guide to the public. It will be 
a more than sufficient reward for the labour its 
preparation has involved if it helps, ever so little, to- 
wards making the poor man of Assisi better known, 
better loved, and more closely imitated ;_ the 
St. Francis who was “ saintlier than any among the 
saints, who among sinners was as one of them- 
selves,” (I Celano, I. 83.) 


Feast of St. Bonaventure, 1927. 
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ASSISI 


Two days are absolutely necessary for even a 
hurried pilgrimage to Assisi, and a third is desirable 
if the more important places in the neighbourhood 
are to be visited. We suggest the following pro- 
gramme for a three days’ stay in the city. 

First day (morning). Mass at the Tomb of St. 
Francis; visit the basilica; upper and lower churches; 
Sacro Convento. (Afternoon.) Walkround the city, 
visiting the Chiesa Nuova, S. Chiara, the Bishop’s 
Palace, S. Rufino (the Cathedral) and the Rocca. 

Second day (morning). Mass at S. Maria degli 
Angeli (Porziuncula) ; visit its church, museum, 
etc. (Afternoon.) S. Damiano and Rivo Torto. 

An alternative scheme would be to visit S. 
Damiano in the morning and the Carceri in the 
afternoon, devoting the last morning to S. Maria 
degli Angeli and leaving by the midday train. 

On approaching Assisi from Perugia, the pilgrim 
should sit on the /eft hand side of the train ; if coming 
from Rome, on the right. ‘The city will be noticed 
about a quarter of an hour before the train reaches 
the station, and this first impression of Assisi is 
one which will never be forgotten. 

The station is about one and a half miles from 
the city. Motor buses meet all trains. (The tariff 
for cabs, etc., will be found in the appendix.) 
Unless the pilgrim has arranged to stop at one of 
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the larger hotels—all of which have their own private 
motors—we suggest he should take the public 
motor to the Porta S. Pietro or to the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, according to the position of his lodgings. 


HisTory 

Assisi (the Assisium of the Romans, and Ascesi 
in the Middle Ages) is an ancient Umbrian city 
which, after a period of Etruscan domination, passed 
into the hands of the Romans about 339 B.c. 
Traces of the Roman occupation are everywhere 
apparent ; there are remains of a theatre, baths, 
temple, etc. St. Rufino preached the gospel here 
and was martyredin238. Inthe early Middle Ages, 
it was captured by Totila, later on by Charlemagne, 
and was subjected afterwards to the dukes of Spoleto; 
it regained its independence in 1184 when it became 
a “comune.” St. Francis was born here in 1182, 
and S, Clare in 1194. During the two following 
centuries it was constantly at war with Perugia until 
a: length it became part of the States of the Church. 
It was occupied by the French under Napoleon 
and on the fall of the Empire it once again became 
subject to the Papal States until September 1860, 
when it was annexed with the rest of Umbria to the 
Kingdom of Italy. Assisi is the seat of a bishopric, 
and according to the census of 1921, contains 20,070 
inhabitants, with 4,116 actually resident in the city 
itself, 
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Basiiica oF S. Francesco. Upper anp 
Lower CuurcuHes. Crypt. CoNnveENT OF 
S. Francesco 


Leaving the Porta S. Francesco, near which are 
the Subasio, Giotto, Windsor and Minerva hotels, and 
taking the short Via S. Francesco, one soon arrives 
at the Lower Piazza of S. Francesco (surrounded by 
arches built in the fifteenth century to afford protec- 


tion for pilgrims against the weather), at the end of 
which stands the Basizica of S. Francesco. 

““S. Francesco is the splendid tomb of the little 
poor man, who should have been buried in the lee 
of some wood where birds sing, and the earth is 
carpeted in spring with primroses. Built by 
Frate Elias in memory and honour of his master, it 
will in reality ever remain his own monument, on 
which the masters of the Roman school, Pietro 
Cavallini and his pupils, Giotto and his pupils, and 
Simone Martini did not hesitate to lavish their 
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genius. Originally, it would appear, nothing more 
than a nave, choir and small transepts—indeed, 
very like the upper church as we see it to-day— 
gradually, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the chapels were added, while Giotto 
himself is said to have built the Campanile. The 
great monastery beside the Church was built too, 
in the thirteenth century.” (Edward Hutton, 
The Cities of Umbria.) ‘The double portico was 
added in 1487 at the same time as the Oratory of S. 
Bernardino of Siena on the left-hand side. The 
facade has basreliefs of S. Bonaventure, S. Louis, 
and S. Bernardino. 


History 


There is a legend which records that when S. 
Francis lay dying he expressed a wish to be buried 
in the most despised spot near Assisi, a hillside known 
as the Colle del Inferno, because criminals were 
executed there. Whether this is true or not, a 
document in the archives of Assisi telling how a site 
for the building of “‘ an oratory or church for the 
most holy body of St. Francis’ was handed over 
to Br. Elias as representing Pope Gregory IX. A 
few days after the canonization of St. Francis the 
foundation stone of the present basilica was laid by 
the above mentioned Pope on July 25, 1228. It is 
uncertain who was the architect but it has been 
commonly believed that it was a certain “‘ Maestro 
Jacopo Tedesco” one of the Comacine Guild. 
The building was completed under the direction of 
Fra Filippo Campello. Donations poured in so 
rapidly from all parts of Europe, even from the 
Holy Land and Morocco that the lower church was 
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completed in under two years. The upper church 
was roofed in 1236 and finished in 1253. The 
majority of St. Francis’ immediate disciples were 
much scandalized at the vast size and magnificence 
of this basilica. It seemed to them a deliberate 
insult to the Lady Poverty. Br. Giles from his 
hermitage on Monte Ripido (see “‘ Perugia,” p. 188) 
watched the building of the church and remembered 
the words of his master concerning the dwellings of 
the brethren. ‘Set a good hedge around in lieu of a 
wall, as a sign of holy poverty and humility, build 
poor little cells of mud and wood, and other cells 
where at times the brethren may pray and work to 
the gain of virtue and the avoidance of sloth. And 
cause small churches to be built ; they ought not 
to raise great churches for the sake of preaching to 
the people, or for any other reason, for they will 
show greater humility and give a better example by 
going to preach in other churches. And if by 
chance prelates, clerics, religious or seculars should 
come to these abodes, the poor houses, the little cells 
and small churches will be better sermons and cause 
greater edification to them than many words.”— 
(Speculum Perfectionis, cap. x.) 


Br. Leo went so far as to break a marble vase which 
Br. Elias had placed outside the new church to receive 
the contributions of the faithful. Br. Elias, much 
enraged, had Br. Leo and his companions severely 
beaten and drove them out of Assisi! Whereupon 
a great tumult arose among the friars with the result 
that Br. Elias was deprived of the position of Vicar 
General and Br. John of Florence elected in his 
place.—(Celano II.) 
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The story of the translation of the body of St. 
Francis to the tomb prepared below the Lower 
Church is told further on. 

S. Francesco isthe finest Gothic church in Italy. 
In many respects it is similar in style and construction 
to contemporary work in Southern France. 

The exterior of the basilica has been much altered 
since it was built. Originally it consisted of two 
churches in the form of a Latin cross with a single 
absidal ended nave. During the 14th century the 
side chapels were added, also the present transverse 
nave at the east end with the chapel of St. Catherine 
on the north and the double Gothic portico on the 
south. About this time the conventual buildings 
were enlarged thus hiding the greater part of the 
south side of the church. It is believed that the 
campanile was originally surmounted by a spire. 


Lower CuurcH 

Entrance. Carved oak doors by Niccold da 
Gubbio (1546). Vestibule or right transept. Frescoes 
by Sermei and Martelli (thirteenth century), much 
damaged. (2) On the right of the entrance (east wall) is 
the Tomb of Niccold Spechi, pontificial physician, 1449. 

The first chapel on the right is dedicated to 
St. Antony the Abbot. The frescoes of the fourteenth and 
seventeenth century are much spoilt by damp. In 
the walls are the tombs of Ferdinando Blasco and his 
son Garzia, murdered at Spoleto in 1365. A small 
door leads into fourteenth-century Campo Santo, or 
Cemetery, one of the most picturesque spots in Assisi. 
The tombs are interesting and include those of the 
““Comacine Masters,”’ who were the builders of the 


Church. 
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The apsidal chapel in the west transept, dedicated 
to St. Catherine of Alexandria, was built in 1367 by 
Cardinal Egidio Albornoz. The frescoes represent 
scenes from the life of St. Catherine. The stained 
glass in the windows is old, but has been badly 
restored. 

Passing up the steps to the right, we come to the 
Chapel of St. Stephen with frescoes by Adone Doni 
(1560). The windows contain fourteenth-century 
glass and are of special interest. 

The next chapel is dedicated to St. Anthony of 
Padua. On the vault are frescoes with St. Francis, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Clare and St. Louis, and on the 
walls some other frescoes (1610), taken from the 
life of St. Anthony; among which may be noticed his 
preaching to the fishes. 

Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene.’ The frescoes are by 
Giotto and his pupils, and represent scenes from the 
life of St. Mary Magdaleneand the raising of Lazarus. 
Notice the fourteenth-century stained glass—espe- 
cially the figure of the Magdalene. 

Two steps lead down into the right transept, in 
which is the Gothic Chapelof St. Nicholas (the Blessed 
Sacrament Chapel), built by Cardinal Giovanni 
Orsini whose tomb 1s behind the altar. (Angelo da 
Siena, fourteenth century). 

The frescoes represent scenes from the life of 
St. Nicholas of Bari. Above the altar is a fresco of Our 
Lady and Child with SS. Nicholasand Francis. The 
stained glass in the windows with figures of saints 
dates from the fourteenth century. 


1Was built by Theobald Pontano, O.F.M., Bishop of Assisi (1329), 
whose coat of arms (bridge) and image (kneeling before S. pike 


dalene) are on the paintings. IEKO): 
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The frescoes on the Vault of the Transept, by an 
unknown painter of the school of Giotto, represent, 
on the right: (1) (¢) Our Lady and Child enthroned 
with four angels and St. Francis, probably of earlier 
date than the rest of the frescoes and very likely the — 
work of Cimabue himself, (4) The Presentation, (c) 
Flight into Egypt, (¢) Finding of Our Lord in the 
Temple, (e) the miracle of a child which escaped 
death after falling froma high house ; (2) The Cruci- 
fixion, Epiphany, Visitation, Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, the Return to Nazareth from Jerusalem, 
St. Francis and Death robed as a king. On the north 
wall are two frescoes representing a young man 
crushed by the fall of a house and recalled to life by 
St. Francis. On the lower wall, beside the door lead- 
ing into the transept, five saints attributed to Lippo 
Memni or to Donato Martini. Behind the altar 
is the Tomb of the first five companions of St. Francis, 
protected by an iron grille and decorated with their 
portraits. 

The High Altar is double : that which faces the 
nave has the privilege of a Papal Altar. It is decor- 
ated with small Gothic arches and mosaics. The 
mensa consists of a single piece of red marble and 
came from Constantinople. 

Above the altar in the four angles of the vault are 
the famous frescoes, formerly attributed to Giotto, 
but now believed to be by one of his pupils, which 
glorify the three fundamental religious virtues as 
exemplified by St. Francis: Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience, and the Triumph of S. Francis. 

On the vault nearest the nave is (a) Poverty. 
Christ blesses the mystic marriage of St. Francis with 
Poverty. A youth, imitating the charity of St. Francis 
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to whom his guardian angel is pointing, is seen on the 
left giving his cloak to a beggar, while on the other 
side a miser clutches his money-bag and a youth with 
a falcon refuses to listen to the good suggestions of an 
angel and of the friar who stands between them. In 
the centre, Christ standing upon a rock gives the 
hand of St. Francis to Lady Poverty. Her garments 
are torn by a network of thorns. The bridesmaids, 
Hope and Chastity, are seen above in the sky ; the 
former with the goods of this world, symbolized by a 

alace ; the latter with the garment of poverty. 
(4) North; right, facing High Altar, Chastity is seen 
veiled and in prayer, reading from an open book. 
She is shut up in the central tower of a medieval 
castle guarded by three bearded warriors. In the 
lower part are Purity washing a naked figure and 
Fortitude presenting a white banner and a gilded 
shield to the youths who, assisted by four angels, 
are being admitted into the Order. On the left side, 
St. Francis, followed by two angels, welcomes three 
figures, the Tertiary (Dante), the Friar Minor 
(Giovanni di Muro) and the Second Order (S. Clare). 
On the right Penitence and three angels put to flight 
Desire, followed by the demons of Lust and Shame. 
(c) South ; left, facing altar, Obedience. Under an 
open loggia is seated the winged figure of Obedience, 
holding his finger to his lips as he places a wooden 
yoke (symbol of obedience) upon the neck of a 
kneeling friar. On either side are Prudence (with a 
double-faced glass mirror and a compass) and Humil- 
ity with a lighted taper. Beneath Humility, an 
angel drives back a centaur, symbol of violence, who 
tries to tempt a kneeling novice, who, encouraged in 
his renunciation by the angel, holds him firmly by 


Cc 
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the wrist. Two divine hands appear from the clouds 
and hold St. Francis. (d) The Glory of St. Francis. 
Seated on a throne, St. Francis is borne aloft by a 
throng of angels, singing and playing trumpets. 

The Apse is lighted by three deep round-headed 
windows, filled with modern stained glass by Caselli. 
The magnificently carved choir stalls (1471) are pro- 
bably the work of Andrea da Montefalco. On the 
vault is a fresco of the Last Judgment (1623). 

Left Transept. On the vault and the walls are 
frescoes representing scenes from the Passion. In 
the first bay on the right are the stigmata of 
St. Francis, by Lippo Memni; the taking of Christ 
and the Last Supper, by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the 
Flagellation, by Pietro Lorenzetti. Second bay. The 
Washing of the feet of the disciples, the Entrance into 
Jerusalem, by Ambrogio Lorenzetti. The Way to 
Calvary, by Pietro Lorenzetti. On the left side isa 
large fresco of the Crucifixion by an unknown Sienese 
artist ; underneath, Our Lady and Child between 
St. Francis and St. John the Evangelist, a fresco of 
extraordinary beauty by Pietro Lorenzettt. 

In the apsidal Chapel of St. Fobn the Baptist, is a 
triptych by Pietro Lorenzetti, above the Altar. On 
the west wall is the Crucifixion with SS. Francis, 
Anthony and Leonard (Tiberio d’Assisi). On the 
east wall a picture by Lo Spagna representing Our 
Lady enthroned between SS. Louis, Francis, Clare, 
Elizabeth, Bernardino and Catherine of Alexandria. 

A passage to the left leads to the Sacristies. The 
Inner Sacristy contains the famous re/ics, the most 
important of whichare : the original bull of Honorius 
III approving the Rule; various objects used by 
St. Francis, e.g. the felt shoes made for him by St. Clare 
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after he had received the stigmata ; the sheet used 
by him in his last illness ; the habit in which he died ; 
the piece of stuff embroidered by BI. Giacoma da 
Settesoli which was used to cover the body during its 
translation from the Portiuncula to Assisi; the 
Blessing written in St. Francis’s own hand and given 
to Br. Leo ; an ivory horn presented to St. Francis by 
the Sultan of Egypt ; anarm of St. Anthony of Padua; 
besides other relics too numerous to mention in 
detail and not directly connected with St. Francis. 

Returning to the zave, one notices, just above the 
Papal Throne (surrounded by an iron railing), the 
beautifully decorated Pulpit, formerly a tribune for 
the singers. 

On the wall under the pulpit is the Tomb of Bi. 
Giacoma da Settesoh, the noble Roman lady and 
devoted friend of St. Francis. Under her portrait is 
a Latin inscription, Hic reguiescit Facoba sancta 
mobilisque romana 1239. 

We next reach the Chapel of St. Peter of Alcantara 
with ancient stained glass, but no other decoration. 

The frescoes in the Chape/ of S. Martin represent 
various scenes from the life of the saint by Simone 
Martini (1322-26) and are masterpieces of his work. 


THe Crypr 

A double flight of stairs, one on either side of the 
nave, leads down to the Crypt, excavated in 1822. 
After numerous unsuccessful attempts to find out 
the actual Tomé of St. Francis, it was finally discovered 
in January 1818 after fifty-two nights of digging. 
The body was found beneath three heavy blocks of 
travertine, where it had been hidden by BI. Elias 
some six hundred years before. 
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The tomb itself has been left intact in the centre of 
the crypt in the mass of rubble that surrounds it. 

A scheme to rebuild and redecorate the crypt has 
been approved of by the Government as a memorial 
of the 700th anniversary of St. Francis’s death. 

A curious legend grew up in the Middle Ages 
that, somewhere deep in the bowels of the earth 
beneath the Basilica, lay a mysterious “ invisible 
church containing the body of St. Francis” into which 
no one could enter, the doors having been walled up. 
The story was unhesitatingly believed and imaginery 
drawings of this hidden church were made by a 
certain Padre Angeli in his work Colds Paradist. 


Tue Upper Cuurcu 

To reach the Upper Church, dedicated jto. (3. 
Maria Assumpta, it is necessary to return to the left 
transept. A narrow staircase on the right side of 
the entrance to the Outer Sacristy leads to the Upper 
Church. The main entrance on the upper piazza 
is generally closed. 

The style of the building approximates closely to 
contemporary French Gothic. Its spaciousness and 
brightness is in strong contrast with the gloom and 
severity of the Lower Church. It was completed in 
C2 4. 

Left transept. ‘The frescoes are much spoilt by 
damp. ‘They depict the Crucifixion (Cimabue) and 
several Apocalyptic visions (Guinta Pisano). 

Apse. Inthe centre is the Papal Throne. The 
frescoes by Cimabuere present the Deathand Assump- 
tion of Our Lady. 

Right Transept. Frescoes of scenes from the lives 
of the Apostles and the Crucifixion of St. Peter, by 
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Cimabue. The magnificent Choir Stalls of intarsia 
work are by Domenico Antonio da S. Severino 
(1500). They number 122 altogether. Notice the 
carved heads and busts of famous members of the 
Franciscan Order. 

Over the Crossing of the transepts are frescoes of 
the four evangelists, and the four doctors of the 
Church, by Cimabue. 

The Nave. Above the gallery on either side of 
the windows are thirty-four frescoes representing 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments beginning 
with the Creation and ending with the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost. They were formerly attributed to 
Cimabue, but recent authorities consider them to be 
the work of his pupils of the Roman school. 

Under the gallery, beginning at the north corner 
nearest the transept, is the famous Series of twenty- 
eight frescoes illustrating the Life, Death and Miracles 
of St. Francis, by Giotto and his pupils (1290-95). 

(1) St. Francis asa youth is honoured by a simple- 
ton outside the Minerva. 

(2) St. Francis gives his cloak to a beggar. 

(3) He sees in a dream a palace decorated with 
shields and banners marked with a cross. 

(4) Praying in 5. Damiano, he hears the voice 
from the Crucifix which exhorts him to rebuild the 
church. 

(5) He renounces his inheritance and strips him- 
self naked in the presence of the bishop. 

(6) Pope Innocent III sees in a dream the Lateran 
being held up by St. Francis. 

(7) The approval of the Rule by Innocent III. 

: (8) The Saint appears to his brethren in a chariot 
of fire. 
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(9) Br. Pacificus has a vision of the throne 
reserved for St. Francis in heaven. 

(10) St. Francis drives away the evil spirits from 
Arezzo. 

(11) He offers to undergo the proof of fire when 
in the presence of the Sultan of Egypt. 

(12) His disciples see him in ecstasy. 

(13) The first Crib at Greccio. 

(14) He makes water spring up to quench the 
thirst of a man who accompanied him on his way. 

(15) Preaching to the birds at Bevagna. 

(16) The death of the Knight of Celano. 

(17) St. Francis preaches before Honorius III. 

(18) The apparition of St. Francis to the brethren 
at Arles. 

(19) The Stigmata. 

(20) Death of St. Francis. 

(21) Vision of St. Francis to Bishop Guido and a 
certain Friar. 

(22) The incredulous knight of Assisi who doub- 
ted the Stigmata. 

(23) St. Clareand her nuns weeping over the body 
of the saint at S. Damiano. 

(24) Canonization of St. Francis. 

(25) He appears to Pope Gregory IX to convince 
him of the truth of the Stigmata. 

(26) He cures a Spanish noble of a mortal wound. 

(27) The raising to life of a noble lady of Bene- 
vento. 

(28) The deliverance from prison of Pietro of 
Assisi, charged with heresy. 

Notice the beautiful marble pulpit (thirteenth 
century) and the hanging crucifix (thirteenth 
century). 
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Tue Sacro Convento 

The Sacro Convento, or monastery, has been used 
as a college for the sons of schoolmasters since 1875. 
A new building to accommodate them is now in 
course of construction, outside the Porta Nuova, 
and when finished the vast monastery will be handed 
back to its rightful owners, the Conventual Friars 
Minor. (Apply at the Porter’s Lodge in order to 
visit the building.) The /arge Refectory contains a 
Last Supper by Fra Solimene (eighteenth century). 
From the “ Galleria del Calce”’ is a magnificent 
view over the valley. The Chapter Hall has frescoes 
by Giottino. Underneath is a small room lived in 
by St. Joseph of Cupertino. The Cloisters were built 
by Pope Sixtus IV in 1474. 


SECOND VISIT 


From THE BasILICA OF S. FRANCESCO TO THE 
Cuisesa Nuova. CaTHEDRALOFS. RuFINO 


From the lower piazza a staircase leads up to the 
Upper Piazza, from which a good view is obtained 
of the facade of the Upper Church with its doorway and 
rose window. ‘The cupola at the side was added in 
the fifteenth century. 

Following the steep road which leads into the 
Via Principe di Napoli, we pass (left) the House of the 
Comacine Masters, No. 16, with the signs of their craft, 
and the ‘“‘ Domus Orationis” (chapel of the Capuchin 
Franciscans) (right), On the first floor of the 
Palazzo Giacobetti (No. 14) is housed the Municipal 
Library and the Archives, in which are kept the 
collections of papal bulls, manuscripts, etc., relating to 
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the history of the city and of the Franciscan Order. 
In the adjacent rooms are the headquarters of The 
International Society for Franciscan Studies. 

The Oratory of the Pilgrims (Oratorio dei Pelle- 
grint)(No.11). Thisisall that remains of the ancient 
Hospital for Pilgrims founded in 1431 and pulled 
downin1885. (Iflocked, keys can be obtained from 
next door.) Pilgrims coming to the shrine of 
St. Francis used to be given food and shelter here for 
three days. ‘The front of the chapel has a fresco by 
Matteo da Gualdo. In the interior, above the altar, 
are the Annunciation, Our Lady and Child and 
St.James,andSt. Antony by Matteo da Gualdo (1468). 
On the walls are frescoes from the lives of St. Antony 
the Abbot and of St. James. On the vault are figures 
of the four Latin doctors. On the right (No. 3) is 
the entrance to the Monte Frumentario, consisting of 
~ seven arches (twelfth century). There was formerly 
a hospital here. Close by is the Fonte Oliviera, so 
called from Ludovico Olivieri who built the adjoining 
palazzo. 

The old Diocesan Seminary, founded in the six- 
teenth century, is on the right. The high wall is 
built of alternate rows of red and white stone. 

Turning up into the Via Eugenio Brizi, one soon 
reaches the Piazzo Vittorio Emanuele, the centre of 
the city. 

On the west side, behind the New Post Office, are 
the remains of the old Church of St. Nicholas—where 
St. Francis and Bl. Bernard of Quintavalle consulted 
the Gospels. (3 Soc., 27-29, I Celano, 24-25; I 
Orland, is 3 Leg) Ma7., Il, 3.) 


“« At day break, St. Francis and St. Bernard set out, called 
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for Peter Cathanii (who had studied in the schools of Bologna, 
and was a doctor of laws), and together the three came to 
the Church of St. Nicholas in the great square. The book 
of the Gospels lay near to the altar that all might read who 
cared. But neither Francis nor Bernard were scholars, and 
Peter, though he might be learned in law, had no aptness in 
the knowledge of scripture: and they were all puzzled to 
know where in the book they might find the teaching suited 
to their need. So Francis knelt before the altar and prayed 
God to show them His Will in the opening of the book. 
Then he took the book and opened it and his eyes fell upon 
the passage from the Gospel of St. Matthew: ‘If thou 
wouldst be perfect, go sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come, 
follow Me.’ A second time he opened the book and read 
this from St. Luke: ‘ Take nothing for your journey, neither 
staff nor scrip nor bread nor money, neither have two Coats,’ 
‘Then opening the book a third time, he came again upon 
St. Matthew’s gospel at these words: ‘If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me.’ At this Francis turned gleefully to his com- 
panions : ‘ Brothers,’ he exclaimed, ‘ this is our life and rule 
for ourselves and for all who would join our company, 
Go, therefore, and fulfil the word you have heard.’ So the 
two neophytes went off, Bernard to sell all his substance, 
which was great, and Philip to dispose of his more modest 
property.” (Fr, Cuthbert: Life of 8. Francis, p. 64.) 


There still remains the odd side door of the church, 
some frescoes, and the support of a stone pulpit, 
wherein St. Bernardino of Siena preached in 1425. 

On the north side of the piazza stands the Torre 
Comunale, and an iron grating leads down to the 
ancient Roman forum. 

The Church of the Minerva is built on the site 
of a Roman temple. The Corinthian portico alone 
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STABLE WHERE ST. FRANCIS IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BORN 
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remains. The interior dates from 1539. It was 
reconstructed in 1634 and is dedicated to St. Philip 
Neri. It is served by the Regular Tertiaries of St. 
Francis. 

On the opposite side of the Piazza is the Palazzo 
Comunale, built in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Turning down to the left of the Palazzo Comunale 
one arrives at the Curesa Nuova, built in 1615 by 
Philip III of Spain on the site of the house of Pietro 
Bernardone, where St. Francis spent his childhood, 
but it is doubtful whether he was actually born in the 
house of his parents. A legend quoted by Wadding 
(Apparatus ad an. Min. T. I, i, n. 8, Acta Sanet., 
Oct. II, pp. 556-58, Tres. Socit, 1, 2) relates that : 


““ Madonna Pica was told by a mysterious pilgrim that her 
baby would not be born until the mother left her room and 
soft bed and went into the stable to lie upon straw in a stall. 
She was carried there, and scarce had settled before her pain 
ceased with the joyful birth of a son brought forth like the 
Saviour and laid in a manger full of hay and among the 
cattle.” 


The stable was converted into a chapel during the 
fourteenth century, and will be found at the end of 
the Vicolo S. Antonio, mentioned above. It is known 
as Francescuccio (Francis the Little). Over the door 
is written in Gothic letters the following inscription : 
Hoc oratorium fuit bovis et asini stabulum in quo natus 
est Franciscus mundi speculum. 

The interior (locked—key kept at adjoining house) 
contains a portrait of St. Francis (? by Pisano) and 
frescoes of the same date. It has been restored and 
rebuilt in 1926. 
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The interior of the Chiesa Nuova (built in the form 
of a Greek cross) still retains certain relics of St. 
Francis. Immediately to the left of the entrance is 
a small opening in the pilaster supporting the central 
dome ; there in this dark cel] St. Francis was shut up 
by his father after having sold the bales of cloth in 
order to restore the church of S. Damiano. On the 
other side is the original door of the Casa Bernardone, 
protected byagrille. The High Altarand sanctuary are 
said to be constructed on the site of the actual room 
lived in by St. Francis. It was doubtless here that the 
following incident took place. (I Celano, II, 5.) 


““ One night there after Francis had wholly determined to 
go to Apulia to make increased gain of money or honour, 
and burning with desire was more eagerly longing to start 
on the journey, He who had smitten him with the rod of 
justice visited him in the sweetness of grace by a night vision, 
and since he coveted glory, drew him on and uplifted him by 
showing him the height of glory. For it seemed to him that 
he had his house full of war-like weapons, to wit, saddles, 
shields, lances, and other accoutrements ; and, greatly re- 
joicing, he wondered in himself what this might be: for he 
had not been wont to see such things in his house, but rather, 
bales of cloth to sell. And, as he was not a little astonished 
at the sudden occurrence, he was told that all these arms were 
his and his knights. . . . He endeavoured therefore to go to 
Apulia to his knighthood ; and after making the needful 
preparations on a lavish scale, he hastened towards the attain- 
ment of the knightly dignity. A carnal spirit was suggesting 
to him a carnal interpretation of the vision he had seen, 
whereas a far more glorious one lay hid in the treasures of 
God’s Wisdom. 

“So in the joy of his dreams he set out on his way to 
Apulia. He came the first evening to the city of Spoleto 
and there he put up for the night. Again the mysterious 
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voice came to him, but now he was but half asleep. And as 
he listened intently he heard : ‘ Francis, whom is it better to 
serve, the Lord or the servant?’ And he wonderingly 
replied: ‘Surely it is better to serve the Lord.’ ‘Why 
then,’ asked the voice, ‘ dost thou make a lord of the servant ?” 
Suddenly the light entered his soul and he replied humbly : 
‘Lord, what dost Thou wish me to do?’  ‘ Return,’ said 
the voice, ‘ to the land of thy birth and then it will be told 
thee what thou shalt do: for it may behove thee to give 
another meaning to thy dream.’ ” 


The Chiesa Nuova is served by the Friars Minor 
of the Province of S. Chiara. The convent, not 
generally shown to visitors, contains a valuable 
library devoted exclusively to Franciscan history. 

From the Chiesa Nuova and the home and birth- 
place of St. Francis, itis but natural to visit the Cashe- 
dral of S. Rufino where he was baptised. It may be 
reached by taking the narrow Via S. Rufino, which 
leads up the hill from the south-east corner of the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele to the Piazza S. Rufino, on 
the eastern side of which stands the CATHEDRAL OF 
S. Rurrno. 

The present building was begun in 1134 by 
Giovanni da Gubbio, but has been altered and 
restored during succeeding centuries. The west 
front is covered with elaborate decoration in the 
Romanesque style. ‘The campanile is built over 
the primitive reservoir of the city ; a huge tank of 
travertine marble, more than 2,000 years old. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century the interior 
of the cathedral was entirely rebuilt in the Doric 
style. The vault was reconstructed at a much 
lower level than the original roof, thus hiding the 
two side rose windows. 
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Interior. Beginning on the right-hand side of the 
nave is the Baptismal Font, enclosed in an iron grating. 
In it were baptised St. Francis and St. Clare, and the 
Emperor Frederic I] of Suabia(1197). The decora- 
tions were put up in 1882. 

Next is the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, in the 


S. RuFINO AND S. CHIARA FROM LA Rocca 


Baroque style with paintings by Giorgetti (1663). 
Returning to the south aisle, the next altar, dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, is surmounted by 
a painting of Christ and various saints by Dono 
Doni. On the last pilaster in the nave hangs the 
famous triptych by Niccold Alunno : Our Lady and 
Child, St. Cessidius, St.Rufino, St. Peter Damien, and 
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St. John the Evangelist. The predella shows the 
martyrdom of St. Rufino and the translation of his 
body. On either side of the high altar are statues of 
St. Francis and St. Clare by Dupré. Passing into the 
sacristy, the sacristan will show the little underground 
chapel in which St. Francis used to retire for prayer 
before preaching to the people. 


“One Saturday St. Francis entered the city of Assisi to 
preach early on the Sunday, as was his wont, in the Cathedral 
Church. While the man devoted unto God was passing 
the night, after his wonted manner, ina hut within the Canon’s 
garden, praying unto God, and absent in the body from his 
sons—lo, about midnight, while some of the Brethren were 
taking rest (at Rivo Torto), others keeping vigil in prayer, a 
chariot of fire of marvellous brightness, entering by the door 
of the house, turned thrice hither and thither through the 
dwelling, and over the chariot a shining ball of fire rested, 
in appearance like unto the sun, making the night radiant.” 


(Leg. Maj., Ch. IIT.) 


In the centre of the Choir (1520) is a statue of 
St. Rufino (Lemoyne, 1825). 

To the left of the high altar (under which is the 
tomb of St. Rufino), is the little chapel of the Madonna 
del Pianto—A pieta of the twelfth century, which, 
according to tradition, shed tears in 1494. 

Remains of the ancient basilica. ‘The sacristan will 
show visitors the remains of the crypt of the tenth- 
century basilica, erected by Ugone, bishop of 
Assisi, to receive the body of St. Rufino, whose re- 
mains were preserved in a curious pagan sarcophagus 
with carving representing Diana and Endymion. 


La Rocca 
From 8. Rufino it is about ten minutes climb up to 
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the Rocca or fortress of Assisi, the highest point in 
the city. The present castle dates from the fourteenth 
century. ‘Tradition states that it was the site of a 
Pagantemple. ‘There isa magnificent view over the 
Umbrian plain as far as Mont’ Amiata to the west, 
the Sibelline and Abruzzi mountains to the south, 
the Casentino to the north. In 1198 when St. 
Francis was 18 years old the citizens of Assisi re- 
duced the castle to ruins to prevent it from being 
occupied by the Dukes of Spoleto. 

The return walk can be made along the path 
below the Rocca, past the chapel of Rufinuccio, the 
convent of the German Capuchin Nuns, down the 
Via S. Croce, along the Via S. Giacomo, and eventually 
to the upper Piazza of S. Francesco (see plan). 


THIRD VISIT 


Basitica oF S. Cutara. S. Marra Mac- 
GiorE, BrsHop’s Parace. House or BL. 
BERNARD OF QUINTAVALLE. 5S. PIETRO 


Starting this time from the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele and following the Corso Umberto I, we 
arrive in a few minutes at the Basitica oF S. CHIARA 
(entrance by side door). The church was built in 
1257-60, on the site of the hospital of S. Giorgio, 
and repeats the form of the Upper Church of S. 
Francesco. The immense flying buttresses were 
added in the fourteenth century. There is a rose 
window on the west front. 

Interior. ‘The present decorations are modern 
(1926). The walls and roof were originally covered 
with frescoes, destroyed in the seventeenth century 
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by Bishop Spader. ‘To the left of the entrance is the 
Chapel of St. Agnes of Assisi, sister of St. Clare, who is 
buried here. The left transept contains a Baroque 
altar, a fresco of the Nativity by a pupil of Giotto, and 
a Madonna and Child attributed to Cimabue. The 
High Altar is enclosed within iron screens (sixteenth 
century) connected with twelve octagonal pilasters of 
Romanesque character. In the apse is a crucifix 
painted on wood (thirteenth century) attributed to a 
predecessor of Cimabue. On the walls of the South 
Transept is a sixteenth-century copy of a thirteenth- 
century picture of St. Clare and eight scenes from her 
life. Above are the remains of thirteenth-century 
frescoes. Ring the bell beside the door in the south 
transept for the sacristan, who will open the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the south wall of which be- 
longed to the old Church of St. George, where the 
body of St. Francis was laid after his death, previous 
to the completion of the present basilica, and where 
he was canonized by Pope Gregory IX on July 16th, 
7228. 

The frescoes on the wall behind the altar are pro- 
bably by Simone Memmi. The thirteenth-century 
triptych is supposed to be by Giunta Pisano. Behind 
the small door on the right, facing the altar, has been 
placed the iron grille through which St. Clare and her 
companions received Holy Communion at S, Dam- 
iano. A nun will show the famous Byzantine 
crucifix from S. Damiano before which St. Francis was 
praying when he heard a voice speaking to him, and 
saying, “ Francis, go and repair My church which 
thou seest is going to ruin.” The skull of St. Agnes 
of Assisi is also shown. 

The sacristan then conducts one down the steps 
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in the centre of the church to the erypz! (1850-72) 
at the far end of which is the uncorrupt body of 
St. Clare herself, enclosed ina crystal shrine. Her re- 
mains, which had been buried in a stone coffin for 
nearly six hundred years, were re-discovered in 
1850, after much search had been made. Five 
bishops, including Cardinal Pecci, afterwards Pope 
Leo XIII, were present at the opening of the stone 
sepulchre. When the iron bars which bound it were 
filed asunder, the body of the saint was found clad 
in her brown habit as if buried but a little while since ; 
the wild thyme which her companions had sprinkled 
around her six hundred years ago, withered as it was, 
still sent up a sweet fragrance, while a few green 
and tender leaves still clung to her veil. So great 
was the joy of discovering this precious relic that a 
great procession was organized and the uncorrupt 
body was first borne to the Cathedral, then to 
S. Francesco, where ‘‘St. Clare thus saluted the body of 
her great master.” It was evening before the pro- 
cession returned, and the body was then placed in 
the Chapelof St.George until the year 1872, when it 
was finally laid to rest in the modern crypt. 

The convent is still occupied by nuns of the 2nd 
Order of St. Francis. Like most of the Italian 
communities of Poor Clares they follow the miti- 
gated rule of Pope Urban IV, which allows them to 
own property. They remained here undisturbed 
until the time of Napoleon when they were turned 
out. Returning later on, the nuns were deprived 
of most of their lands in 1866. ‘They are now 
supported mainly by charity. 


41926. ‘This central stair is being taken away and two smaller ones 
on either side built in its place, 
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After leaving the Basilica of S. Chiara, take the 
Via §. Chiara, in front of the church, and pass under 
the medieval arch, which was one of the city gates 
until the twelfth century. The first door on the 
right is said to be that by which St. Clare escaped 
to the Portiuncula on the night of March 18th, 
1212. Ina niche above the entrance to the Oratory 
of St. Crispin (left) isa fresco of Our Lady and Saints 
by a pupil of Lorenzetti. A few yards further and 
one arrives at the Piazza del Vescovado, with its 
fountain and lime trees. 


The Bisuop’s Patace stands in the Piazza del 
Vescovado off the Via Garibaldi, to the south of the 
Chiesa Nuova, from which it may be reached in two 
minutes by the Via Giordano Bruno. 

The buildings have been much altered during the 
past seven hundred years and contain few traces of 
their medieval character. It was here that 
St. Francis renounced his birthright in 1206, and 
where he resided for atime in 1226, before he was 
removed to the Portiunculaa few days before his death. 

The story of the first incident is related by 
S. Bonaventure. (Leg. Maj., Il, 4, I Celano, 13-15, 
II Celano, 12, 3.) 


‘Then his father according unto the flesh was fain to take 
his son of Grace, Francis, now stripped of his wealth, before 
the Bishop of the City, that into his hands he might resign 
his claim unto his inheritance. . . . As soon therefore as he 
came into the Bishop’s presence, without a moment’s delay, 
neither waiting for his father’s demand nor uttering a word 
himself, he laid aside all his clothes, and gave them back to 
his father. ... With marvellous fervour he then turned to his 
father, and spoke to him in the presence of all : “* Until this 
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hour I have called thee my father on earth ; from hence- 
forth, I may say confidently, my Father Who art in heaven, 
with Whom [I have laid up my whole treasure, and on Whom 
I have set my whole trust and hope....” The Bishop rose 
and weeping put his arms round him, and then covered him 
with the folds of his mantle until a farm labourer’s tunic was 
brought from one of the bishop’s servants.. This Francis 
put on, first chalking it with the sign of the cross, thus making 
it a garment meet for a man crucified, poor and half naked. 
Then he took his leave, nor did the bishop seek to prevent 
him, and for that too Francis was grateful.” 


Twenty years later, St. Francis was brought back 
to this same palace a dying man. So fearful were 
the townsfolk lest the sacred treasure of his body 
should be lost to them that they would not allow him 
to be taken down to the Portiuncula in the plain. 
Many stories have been preserved to us of this 
phase of his life, too many to relate in full. Ce/ano 
(II, 184-6) tells among other incidents how St. 
Francis described to one of the brethren what was 
his ideal of a Minister-General. No doubt many 
of the traditional sayings of St. Francis belong to 
this period, and also the letter to the Brethren 
‘concerning reverence to be shown to the Holy 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” they 
are to be found among the authentic works—and 
especially the Last Will and Testament. 

It was during these days of sickness that, while 
Brother Angelo and Brother Leo were singing to 
him the “ Canticle of the Sun,” weeping as they 
sang, St. Francis in a fervour of joy added the verse, 
which begins— 

“‘ Praise be to thee, my Lord, for our sister, Bodily Death.” 

Outside the palace the soldiers who had been set 
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as a guard, heard the singing and spoke of it to their 
friends. The talk of this reached Br. Elias who, 
disturbed in his mind lest St. Francis’s reputation 
for sanctity should be lessened, bade him desist ! 

It was here that St. Francis blessed his brethren ; 
with a special prayer for Br. Elias. 

When a certain physician of Arezzo named Buon- 
giovanni came to visit him and told him that he 
believed the sickness was incurable and he would 
die, “at the end of September or by the fourth of 
the nones of October,”’ St. Francis lay back in his 
bed and stretched out his hands to heaven : ‘‘ Wel- 
come, sister Death !”’ he exclaimed: and in his 
face was a great happiness. 

Shortly after this Br. Elias obtained the consent 
of the city authorities to remove St. Francis to the 
Portiuncula where he had often expressed a wish 
to die and towards the last days of September he was 
borne out from the Bishop’s Palace in a litter and 
taken down the hill and out of the city through the 
gate called Portaccia, now walled up. It stands 
between the Porta di Moiano and the Porta S. 
Pietro, 

In remembrance of these many incidents in the 
life of St. Francis, the following inscription has been 
placed on the wall of the entrance hall of the Bishop’s 
Palace: 

Aedes veteres pontificales ubi S. Franciscus legifer 
omnia sua patri praesenti remisit coram episc. Guidone 
IT quas item brevi in coelum emigraturus incolatu suo 
bonestavit... etc. 


S. Marra Macciore We 
This Romanesque church, which adjoins the 
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Bishop’s Palace, served as the cathedral of Assisi 
until the twelfth century. The interior was formerly 
covered with frescoes, which were almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1852. St. Francis 
is supposed to have helped to restore the building 
with his own hands in the year 1216. Behind the 
high altar on the walls of the apse may still be traced 
an inscription: MCCXVI indictione quarta et anni 
decimi tempore episcopi Guidi et fratris francisci.» 

On Palm Sunday, 1212, St. Clare and her family 
were present at the Blessing of Palms in this church. 
Overcome with emotion at the thought of the pending 
crisis in her life, St. Clare did not leave her place when 
the distribution of palms began, but remained 
motionless. Whereupon the bishop left the altar and 
came down and put a palm into her hand. That 
same night, when her family had retired to sleep, 
St. Clare left her father’s house and made her way in 
the darkness to the Portiuncula, where St. Francis 
and his brethren, having recited Matins, were waiting 
with torches toreceiveher. (Leg. S. Clare, 6.)* 

Leaving the Bishop’s Palace and crossing: over to 
the far side of the Piazza, the Via Antonio Cristofani 
leads to the Housr or Bi. BERNARDO Da QuINTAa- 
VALLE (left), just opposite the Via Giorgetti. A 
Latin inscription over the door reminds us of the 
story related in the /iorerti (Ch. III), how BI. Bernard, 
doubting St. Francis’s sanctity, invited him to supper 
and to spend the night, and afterwards beheld him in 
ecstasy. 

Continuing along this street until it arrives at the 


1Some historians consider that this incident may have taken place at 
S. Rufino and not at S. Maria Maggiore. 
The interior of this church is now being restored. August, 1926. 
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Via Giotto, one can turn to the left, past the oratory 
of the Confraternity of the Stigmata, at the corner of the 
Via Garibaldi, with frescoes by an unknown painter 
over the entrance of Our Lord according the 
Indulgence of the Portiuncula to St. Francis. ‘Turn- 
ing back to the left one arrives at the ancient 
Convent of San Quirico (enclosed Tertiaries). Keep- 
ing straight on down the Via XX Settembre, past the 
Fonte Marcella on the right, one eventually arrives 
back at the Porta S. Francesco. 

From here one can turn down to the left to the 
Piazza di S. Pietro, where is the Benedictine abbey 
and Cuurcu oF S. Pirrro, belonging to the Con- 
gregation of Monte Cassino, who have been here 
since 1613. For 300 years previous to this S. 
Pietro had been the property of the Cistercians. 
The present building dates from the thirteenth 
century. Notice the three rose windows in the 
facade and the stone carvings over the central door- 
way. The interior in the Romanesque style is 
remarkable for the curious construction of the cupola 
over the High Altar. The Gothic tombs and re- 
mains of frescoes are of interest. 

The Benedictines have been connected with 
Assisi and its neighbourhood from the days of 
St. Benedict himself. The date of the foundation 
of the abbey of S. Benedettoon Monte Subasio is un- 
certain. It was destroyed in 1071 and the monks 
fled to Assisi taking refuge at the church of S. Paolo 
in the Via Properzio. 
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S. Damiano 


S. Damiano 

No pilgrimage to Assisi, however brief, should be 
made without visiting S. Damrano, where the spirit 
of St. Francis seems to have lingered more than any- 
where else in the world. At least one and a half 
hours must be allowed. 


S. DAMIANO 
Route 
Leaving the city by the Porta Nuova just beyond 
the Basilica of S. Chiara, and taking the road to the 
right (indicated by a sign post) which leads down the 
hill between the olive groves, one arrives at the 
Convent of S. Damiano in about ten minutes. 


History 

The early history of this church, previous to the 
thirteenth century, is more or less conjectural. It 
was probably no more than a little country chapel 
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served by a solitary priest. Ce/ano (II. 10) tells the 
story of St. Francis’s coming to S. Damiano : 


“Being perfectly changed in heart he was walking 
one day by the church of St. Damian which was almost 
ruinous, and was forsaken of all men. Led by the Spirit, 
he went in to pray. He fell down before the crucifix in 
devout supplication, and having been smitten by unwonted 
visitations, found himself another man than he who had gone 
in. And, while he was thus moved, straightway—a thing 
unheard of for ages—the painted image of Christ crucified 
moved its lips and addressed him, calling him by name : 
‘Francis,’ it said, ‘ go repair My House, which as thou seest 
is almost falling into ruin.” Francis, trembling and in no 
small amazement, became well-nigh deranged by this address. 
He prepared to obey and was wholly intent on fulfilling the 
commandment. But forasmuch as he felt that the change 
he had undergone was ineffable, it becomes us to be silent 
concerning that which he himself could not express. 

“’Thenceforth compassion for the Crucifix was fixed in 
his holy soul, and (as we may piously suppose) the stigmata 
of the venerable passion were deeply imprinted on his heart 
though not as yet on his flesh. 

““ He rose from his knees and went out of the church and 
found the priest who served it sitting near by; and he 
offered him a large sum of money to buy a lamp and oil ‘ lest 
the sacred image should be defrauded, even for a moment, 
of its due honour of light.”. Then he diligently hastened to 
accomplish the rest ; and gave untiring toil to the repair of 
that church. For though the Divine words addressed to 
him referred to that Church which Christ acquired by His 
own Blood, he would not reach the highest point suddenly, 
for he was about to pass gradually from the flesh to the spirit.” 
(Cf. Jorgensen, 8. Francis of Assisi, p. 37 5 Fr. Cuthbert, 
op. cit., pp. 32, 33, Lemonnier, 59.) 

St. Francis now obtained permission to live with 
the priest at S, Damiano, 
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“From now on, Francis was virtually ordained to lead 
what was called in the Middle Ages ‘a religious life,’ that 
is to say, the life of a monk or hermit. He did not think 
of entering a conyent—in his Testament he says himself 
that no one showed him the way to his vita religiosa, but 
that the Almighty taught it to him. But in referring to the 
change that came to him at this time, he uses the great 
classical expressions in the same place, which designates the 
entering an order : ‘ to leave the world.’ ‘ Exivi de saeculo,’ 
he says, ‘I abandoned the world’ (Opusc. Quar., 1904, pp. 
77, 79). “he time he was now to spend with the priest in 
S. Damiano can be properly regarded as his novitiate—but a 
novitiate in which the spirit of God alone was his teacher, 
director, and taskmaster.” (Jérgensen, op. cit., p. 40.) 


St. Francis chose a cave, hollowed out in the low 
cliff on which S. Damiano is built, as his dwelling- 
place, and hid himself here from his father. 

In the year 1212, St. Francis brought St. Clareand 
her companions to this place, which became their 
convent. It was at S. Damiano that St. Francis 
composed the “Canticle of the Sun” in 1224, 
where St. Clare died in 1253, and where her nuns 
remained until 1260, when they removed with the 
precious body of their foundress to the new church 
and convent of S. Chiara within the confines of the 
city. We do not know the exact date when the friars 
took up their abode at S. Damiano—probably about 
1270. During the past six hundred and fifty years 
it was always remained a stronghold of the Franciscan 
ideal and a convent where the letter and the spirit 
of the Rule have been and are still jealously guarded. 
S. Damiano is the residence of the Provincial of the 
Umbrian Province of S. Chiara and of the clerics of 
this Province of the Friars Minor, 
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S. Damiano’s convent is still standing almost as 
Clare and her sisters left it. Here is the little narrow 
choir, where they said their Office ; along the wall 
are seats, polished by wear, made of old rough wood- 
work, and in the middle of the creaking wooden floor 
the old desk with the great book of antiphons lying 
open upon it. Here is shown one of the bells Clare 
used when the Sisters were to be called to prayer, 
the tin cup out of which she drank after she had 
received Holy Communion, the Breviary Br. Leo 
wrote out for her, and from which she prayed daily, and 
a copper reliquary given her by Innocent IV. Here, 
too, we see the refectory where Gregory 1X was her 
guest, and where she by the command of the Pope 
blessed the rolls of bread, while on each roll as she 
blessed it a cross appeared. Here we see Clare’s 
little, narrow, low bedroom ; here we visit finally 
her so-called garden—a small strip of flagged ground 


between two high walls. 


DESCRIPTION 


In the small piazza before the church is a modern 
statue of St. Clare, by the Roman sculptor Caesare 
Aureli (1912), erected in memory of the seventh 
centenary of the foundation of the Poor Clares. 
The four bas-reliefs by Giovanni Giovanetti on the 
pedestal represent (1) St. Francis repairing S. Da- 
miano, (2) St. Francis composing the “ Canticle of the 
Sun,”’ (3) St. Clare blessing the loaves in the presence 
of Pope Gregory IX, (4) The death of St. Clare. 
Facade of the Church. Over the small portico will be 
noticed, to the left, the narrow door where St. Clare 
stood with the Blessed Sacrament when she put to 
flight the Saracens in 1240. ‘To the right, the coat 
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of arms of Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, who inherited 
the property of S. Damiano from Lord Ripon, who 
bought and restored it to the Friars Minor in 1878, 
after its confiscation under the laws of suppression 
in 1860. 

Under the portico, tothe right, is the Chape/ of St. 
Ferome, which in the time of St. Francis formed the 
residence of the priest who served as chaplain to this 
little church. Above the altar is a fresco by Tiberio 
d’Assisi (1517) representing Our Lady and Child 
enthroned between SS. Francis, Clare, Jerome and 
Bernardino. Onthe left wall are SS. Sebastian and 
Roch. 

Interior of the Church. (Ring the bell at the left 
side under the portico for a brother who will act as 
guide.) The church is very small, about sixty feet 
long by eighteen feet broad. The barrel vault is 
without decoration and blackened withage. On the 
left wall are two modern altars dedicated to Our 
Lady and St. Francis with frescoes by Padre Leone 
Bracaloni, O.F.M. According to Cristofani, 
St. Francis can hardly have made any actual additions 
to this church. Henry Thode (Franz. v. Assisi, 
p- 298) thinks that he rebuilt the nave and draws at- 
tention to the similarity of the barrel vaulting of 
S. Damiano, the Portiuncula, the Chiesina of La Verna, 
and Le Celle at Cortona—elsewhere found only in 
the south of France. 

To the immediate right of the entrance is the so- 
called, ‘‘ finestra del denaro’’—“‘ The window of the 
money.” It is traditionally believed that this was 
the little window on the ledge of which St. Francis 
threw down the money which he had made by selling 
his father’s goods at Foligno and which the priest 
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refused to accept. (Lego Maj, lly g.S0eyten 
I Celano, 8, 9.) A fourteenth-century fresco by a 
pupil of Giotto records this incident, and also shows 
Bernardone armed with a stick pursuing his son. 
The Chapel of the Crucifix. In this chapel, above 


the altar is a celebrated and much venerated crucifix 
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of poplar wood carved by Fra Innocenzo da Palermo 
in 1637 ; the expression on the face varies according 
to the position in which one stands. 

Over the High Altar—a modern restoration of 
the type of medieval altar seen in the frescoes by. 
Giotto—is a copy by Padre Leone Bracaloni, of the 
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original crucifix of S. Damiano now preserved at 
S.Chiara. The two pictures on either side of the altar 
represent St. Clare blessing the loaves (Alborn, 18 50), 
and the death of St. Clare (Rondini, 1836). The 
wrought-iron screen, together with all the other iron 
work in this church, was done in Assisi. 

The choir stalls in the apse date from 1504 ; on 
the upper wall is a very early Madonna and Child, 
with St. Rufino and St. Damian. Inthe centre of the 
apse wall can be seen the position of the grille through 
which St. Clare and her nuns received Holy Com- 
munion, and where they venerated the body of S. Fran- 
cis on its way from the Portiuncula to the Church 
of St. George in Assisi. The choir of the nuns was 
behind the apse. 


** And when they had reached the place where he himself 
had planted the Religion and Order of Sacred Virgins and 
Poor Ladies, and laid him in the church of §. Damiano, 
wherein his said daughters dwelt whom he had won to the 
Lord, a little window was opened through which the Hand- 
maids of Christ are wont to partake of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body.” The coffin was opened and St. Clare and her 
daughters gazed at the face of their father for the last time. 

“¢ Father, father,’ they began to cry with choked voices, 
‘what shall we do? Why forsakest thou us in our misery 
or to whom dost thou leave us in our desolation? Why 
didst thou not send us before rejoicing to the place whither 
thou art going—us whom thou leavest thus grieving here ? 
What dost thou bid usto do, shut up thus in this prison. 
With thee all our consolation departs. ...’ 

“ But virginal bashfulness restrained their much weeping, 
and indeed it was very incongruous to wail for one over 
whose passing hence the angel army hovered in throngs, 
while the fellow citizens of the Saints and they of God’s 
household rejoiced, And so those Ladies, divided between 
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sorrow and joy, kissed his radiant hands adorned with most 
precious gems and flashing with pearls ; and when he was 
taken away the door was shut which shall nevermore be 
opened to such woe.” (Ce/ano, I, 117.) 


The stone column in the middle of the modern 
choir marks the original site of the altar. 

A little window which opens out behind one of the 
choir stalls gives a view into the Refectory of St. Clare, 
where the miracle of the loaves took place. 


“The story is told in the Froretti (Ch. XX XIII), of how 
Pope Innocent IV came to see St. Clare ‘ to hear her speak 
of things celestial and divine ; and as they were thus dis- 
cussing together on diverse matters, St. Clare ordered dinner 
to be made ready, and the bread to be laid on the table so that 
the Holy Father might bless it; and when their spiritual 
conference was finished, St. Clare kneeling most reverently, 
prayed him to bless the bread which was on the table. The 
Holy Father replied: ‘ Most faithful Sister Clare, I will 
that thou shouldst bless this bread and make upon it the sign 
of the most blessed Cross of Christ, to whom thou hast so 
entirely given thyself.’ St. Clare said ‘ Holy Father, pardon 
me, for I should be guilty of too great a presumption if in 
the presence of the Vicar of Christ, I, who am but a miser- 
able woman, should presume to give such a benediction,’ 
And the Pope answered : ‘ That this should not be ascribed 
to presumption, but by the merit of obedience, I command 
thee by holy obedience to make the sign of the Holy Cross 
on this bread, and to bless it in the name of God.’ Then 
St. Clare, as a true daughter of obedience, most devoutly 
blessed the bread with the sign of the Holy Cross. And 
marvellous to say, incontinently on all the loaves the sign of 
the Holy Cross appeared most fairly impressed ; then of that 
bread part was eaten and part kept for the miracle’s sake.” 


The refectory retains its primitive simplicity and 
poverty. ‘Thereare still the same tables and benches; 
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the same old doors and cupboards, and the place 
where St. Clare used to sit, just beneath the window 
through which one looks, is indicated by a cross on 
the surface of the table. 

Passing out of the choir into the cloisters will be 
seen two frescoes by Eusebio da S. Giorgio, of the 
Annunciation and the Stigmata of St. Francis (1507). 

On the south side of the choir, a small door leads 


THE REFECTORY, ST. DAMIANO 


into a sort of vestibule with the sacristry on the right 
and St. Clare’s choir down three steps, on the left. 
The Choir of St. Clare. ‘The rough wooden stalls, 
door, and lecterns are those actually used by the saint 
and her companions, seven hundred years ago. 
The crucifixion over the altar is attributed to Mesas- 
tris(1482). According toa pious tradition, St. Francis 
hid. himself in the narrow recess to the left of 
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the altar when escaping from his father. A small 
thirteenth-century picture hanging on the wall close 
by records this incident. 

Leaving the choir of St. Clare, a stone stair 
on the left side leads to the upper part of the old 
convent. On the right hand, half-way up, a narrow 
door opens on to the Garden of St. Clare—a little 
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ST. CLARE’s GARDEN, S. DAMIANO 


terrace, always gay with flowers, with a view over the 
valley towards Rivo Torto. 


“From this bit of terrace there opens between the 
two walls, as if through the proscenium of a theatre, a beauti- 
ful view over the lovely Umbrian land—one sees Rivo 
Torto, Portiuncula, the white roads, the olive-grown fields, 
the little town of Bettona over in the blue mountains. 
The garden proper consists of only a sort of wide terrace 
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filled with earth in which flowers are growing. And as the 
old tradition goes, Clare would permit only three kinds of 
flowers here : lilies, which are the symbol of purity ; violets 
the symbol of humility ; and roses which signify the love of 
God to man.” ( Jérgensen, S. Francis of Assist, Book II, 5.) 


In the garden below the Convent, St. Francis 
composed the “ Canticle of the Sun” (1224), in 
memory of which a stone tablet has been placed on 
the wall of the terrace, together with a bronze bas- 
relief by Vincenzo Rosignoli. 


St. Francis started out from the Portiuncula to Rieti in 
order to be treated for his blindness, but he turned aside at 
S. Damiano to visit St. Clare. During the night he became 
so much weaker that it was evident he could not travel, so 
St. Clare hada hut of wattles built for him in the garden, just 
below the convent; and thither St. Francis was carried by 
Brothers Angelo, Ruffino, Leo and Masseo. His sufferings 
grew worse and it was feared he would lose his sight alto- 
gether. To add to his discomfort the hut was over-run 
with mice which ran about him by day and by night, allowing 
him neither to pray nor to remain quiet. ‘‘ Nay, when he 
was eating they climbed up on the table, and worried him 
very much.” 

St. Francis grew fearful lest his patience and endurance 
should fail. He prayed aloud and besought Our Lord to 
come to his aid. Suddenly he heard a voice: “ Tell me, 
brother, if anyone should give thee in return for thy infirmi- 
ties and sufferings a treasure so vast and precious that the 
whole earth by comparison would be as nothing to it, wouldst 
thou not greatly rejoice?” St. Francis answered “‘ Great 
indeed would be that treasure and very precious, and most 
admirable and desirable.” The voice replied, “‘ Then, 
brother, be glad and make merry in thine infirmities and 
sufferings ; and for the rest, thou mayest be assured of My 
kingdom, even as if thou wert already there.” 
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The dread feeling of despair and despondency was gone. 
A new sense of the meaning and value of all created life 
came to him. He lay awake eagerly awaiting the coming 
dawn. When it was light St. Francis called his companions 
and exclaimed, “ My brothers, if the emperor promised his 
kingdom to one of his liege men, should not that man be 
very glad? And if he gave him his whole empire, should he 
not yet even more rejoice ? Surely then ought I to be glad of 
my infirmities and sufferings, and be comforted in Our Lord 
and for ever give thanks to God the Father and to His only 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ and to the Holy Spirit because of 
this so great favour He has done to me ; for He has deigned 
to assure me, His unworthy servant, whilst yet I live in the 
flesh, the possession of His Kingdom. Wherefore to the 
praise of the Lord and for our own comfort and for the edifica- 
tion of our neighbour, I will make a new hymn, concerning 
those creatures of the Lord which minister to our daily need 
and without whom we could not live.” 

And sitting down he began to meditate a little; then” 
raising his voice he uttered in Italian this song : 


“* Altissimo, omnipotente, buono signore!.. 


““O most high, almighty, good Lord God, 
To Thee belong praise, glory, honour and all blessing. 
To Thee alone, Most High, do they belong : 
And no man is there worthy to mention Thee. 
Praise be to ‘Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 
Chiefest of all, Sir Brother Sun. 
Who is our day, through whom Thou givest light. 
Beautiful is he ; radiant, with great splendour 
Of thee, Most High, he is a true revealer, 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Sister Moon and for the 
stars, 
In Heaven hast thou formed them, bright, precious and fair, 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Brother Wind, and for 
the air and for the cloud and for clear sky and all 
weathers, 
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By which Thou givest nourishment to all thy creatures, 
Praise be to Thee my Lord, for Sister Water ; she 
Most useful is, and humble, precious and pure. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for Brother Fire; by whom 
Thou lightest up the night, 
And fair is he and merry, mighty and strong. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our Sister, Mother Earth, 
The which sustains and keeps us : 
She brings forth diverse fruits, the many-hued flowers and 
grass, 
O creatures all ! praise and bless my Lord, and grateful be, 
And serve Him with deep humility.” 


His soul was so comforted and full of joy that once again 
the whole world became transfigured with the light of his 
ideal. 

Meanwhile news reached St. Francis that a feud had 
sprung up in Assisi between the municipality and the Bishop : 
the latter having excommunicated the magistrates and thus 
forbade the citizens to have any business relations with the 
bishop’s court. St. Francis called Br. Pacifico, the poet and 
singer, and certain other brethren and bade them go to the 
city and summon the magistrates to the bishop’s palace. 
They did so and when they arrived Br. Pacifico and his com- 
panions started to sing the “‘ Canticle of the Sun ”—but 
adding this additional stanza which St. Francis had taught 
them : 

Be Thou praised, my Lord, of those who pardon for Thy 

love and endure sickness and tribulations. 

Blessed are they who will endure it with peace, for by 


Thee, Most High, they shall be crowned. 


And as the brethren sang, the bishop and magistrates felt 
moved in some strange way, and when the song was ended 
they began to weep. Without further argument they 
embraced and kissed each other, and the brethren returned 
to §. Damiano to tell St. Francis that the feud was no more. 


(Spec. Perfect, Ch. 101.) 
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In his joy at the news, he planned to send Br. Pacifico, 
on a tour about the worldasa minstrel of God, to sing praises 
unto Him. “For,” said he, ‘‘ what are the servants of the 
Lord, but His minstrels who should raise the hearts of men 
and move them to spiritual joy.” 


A few steps further up lead into the Oratory of 
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ASSISL: S.DAMIANO. IL CHIOSTRO 


St. Clare, consecrated by the seven bishops who con- 
secrated the Portiuncula. In the hole in the wall to 
the left of the altar, St. Clare kept the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and thence she had It brought to her when she 
put to flight the Saracens. ‘The frescoes date from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The follow- 
ing relics are here preserved : (1) The Breviary of 
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St. Clare said to have been written by Br. Leo, (2) 
An alabaster monstrance of St. Clare, (3) A small 
chalice, (4) A piece of the bread blessed by St. Clare, 
(5) The pectoral cross of St. Bonaventure, (6) A small 
bell used by St. Clare, (7) Some drops of St. Francis’s 
blood from the wound in his side. 

From the Oratory one goes into the Dormitory 
of St. Clare. A small wooden cross on the south wall 
marks the spot where her bed stood and where she 
died on August 11th, 1253. Through the window 
at the far end of the dormitory she held up the Blessed 
Sacrament todisperse the Saracens,1.e. the Mussulman 
archers used by the Emperor Frederick II, who 
had come north into Umbria from the mountains of 
Apulia. St. Clare was ill in bed. She had herself 
carried to the door at the end of the dormitory. 
Next she had the silver and alabaster monstrance 
brought from her oratory. She prayed for awhile. 
then it seemed to her that she heard a voice, “‘ like 
a child’s”” which said, “‘ 1 will keep you always.” 
And the Saracens suddenly became afraid and fled in 
haste from the Convent, routed by the prayers of 
mc Clre:. (Via LI. 22.) 

Every June 22nd this event is commemorated by 
a procession of the chapter of S. Rufino from the 
Duomo to S. Damiano when High Mass 1s sung in 
thanksgiving for St. Clare’s deliverance of the city. 

A charming view of the fourteenth-century cloister 
can be had from here, together with the /ufirmary of 
St. Clare (the interior not shown to women, as it is 
in the enclosure). ‘The first cell on the far side was 
that used by St. Agnes of Assisi. She died here on 
November 16th, 1253. It has now been turned 
into a chapel with frescoes by Padre Leone Bracaloni. 
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FIFTH VISIT 


S. Maria DEGLI ANGELI 
AND THE PorTIUNCULA 
RovuTeE 

S. Maria DEGLI ANGEL! is about half an hour’s 
walk from the city of Assisi. Leaving by the Porta 
S. Pietro, one takes the short cut down the flight of 
steps in front and keeps straight on all the way. 
Passing on the left the new buildings of the Regional 
Seminary of Umbria, one soon reaches the Casa 
- Gualdi (right), built on the site of the /eper hospital of 
S. Salvatore. 

Doubtless it was at S. Salvatore that took place 
S. Francis’s first. deliberate encounter with the lepers 
after that first embrace on the high road the day 
before. 


“The next day,” writes Jérgensen, “ Francis wan- 
dered down the road he had hitherto avoided—the road to 
San Salvatore delle Pareti. And when he reached the gate 
he knocked, and when it was opened to him he entered. 
From all the cells the sick came swarming out—came with 
their half-destroyed faces, blind, inflamed eyes, with club 
feet, with swollen, corrupted arms and fingerless hands. 
And all this dreadful crowd gathered around the young mer- 
chant and the odour from their unclean swellings was so 
strong that Francis against his will for a moment had to hold 
his breath to save himself from sickness. But he soon re- 
covered control of himself, he drew out the well-filled purse 
he had brought with him, and began to deal out his alms. 
And onevery one of the dreadful hands that were reached out to 
take his gifts he imprinted a kiss, as he had done the day 
before. ‘Thus it was that Francis won the greatest victory 
man can win—the victory over oneself.” (op. cit. p. 34.) 


St. Bonaventure (Leg. M!aj., 8) tells the story of a “certain 
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religious of the Order of Crucigeri, founded under Alexan- 
der III for the care of lepers, Morico by name ” who lay 
sick in this hospital and who was “ given up unto death by 
the physicians ” ; but knowing the virtue of St. Francis, he 
begged him one day, to intercede on his behalf with Al- 
mighty God. ‘‘ The Blessed Father graciously acceded 
thereunto, and having first prayed, took some crumbs of 
bread and mixed with them some oil taken from the lamp 
that burned before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, and sent 
it by the hand of the brethren unto the sick man, saying, 
‘ Carry this medicament unto our brother Morico by which 
the power of Christ shall not only restore him unto full 
health, but shall also render him a hardy warrior who shall 
cleave unto our ranks.’ Forthwith the sick man tasted of 
that remedy made by inspiration of the Holy Spirit and he 
rose up healed.” He became St. Francis’s fourth disciple. 


From this same spot St. Francis blessed the city 
of Assisi for the last time, when he was being carried 
to the Portiuncula to die. 


‘“When those who were carrying him had come to the 
hospital which is in the midst of the way by which one goes 
from Assisi toSt. Mary of the Angels,” writes the author of 
the Mirror of Perfection (Ch. CXXIV), “he bade his 
bearers lay down the bed on the ground. And though on 
account of his long and very great disease of the eyes, he was 
not able to see it, he made his bed be turned so that he should 
hold his face towards Assisi. And raising himself a little 
in his bed, he blessed the city, saying—‘ Lord, whereas of 
olden time this city was, I believe, a place and dwelling of 
wickedness, now do I see that because of Thine abundant 
mercy in the time that it pleased Thee, Thou hast mar- 
vellously shown forth in her the multitude of Thy mercies 
and because of ‘hy goodness hast taken her to Thyself to 
be the place and dwelling of those who should acknowledge 
Thee in truth and give glory to Thy Holy Name and make 
manifest to all Christian people the sweet odour of good 
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fame of holy life, of the truest Gospel teaching and perfec- 
tion. I beseech Thee, therefore, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Father of Mercies, that Thou consider not our ingratitude 
but be mindful always of Thine own most abundant tender- 
ness, which Thou hast shown forth in her, that she may be 
ever the place and dwelling of them who acknowledge Thee 
truly and glorify Thy blessed and most glorious name for 
ever and ever. Amen.’ 

** And having thus blessed the city, St. Francis bid the pro- 


cession move on.” 


A bas-relief in bronze, placed on the wall of 
Casa Gualdi in 1910, records this. 

The little chapel of S. Maria delle Grazie, half a 
mile further on (right), contains a gracious fresco 
of Our Lady and Child. 

The arch, standing by itself on the left side of 
the road, is known as Brother Funiper’s Arch, it being 
supposed that the incident recorded in the Fioretti, 
how this simple brother cut off the foot of a live pig 
to satisfy the craving of a sick friar who wished to eat 
roast pork, took place on this spot. 

Crossing over the railway and passing through 
the straggling modern suburb of S. Maria degh 
Angeli one soon arrives at the vast basilica of this 
name: the Mother Church of the whole Franciscan 
Order. 


History 

The present church was begun in 1 $69, on the site 
of a thirteenth-century Gothic church (which included 
under its roof the chapel of the Portiuncula and the 
cell where St. Francis died), in order to accommodate 
the immense crowds of pilgrims who flock here every 
August for the festival of the “‘ Perdona” or Pardon, 
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The architect was Vignola. Giulo Danti and 
others succeeded him in the construction of the 
building. The earthquakes of 1832 did great 
damage to the church. It was rebuilt by Poletti 
(1836-40) in the same form, with the exception of 
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the facade. This has been reconstructed as a 
memorial of the seventh centenary of the death of 
St. Francis, 1926. 


INTERIOR 


Entering the church by the west doors and look- 
ing from the end of the nave, one is immediately 
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struck by the little Chapel of the Portiuncula standing 
beneath the dome of this immense and austere 
Doric interior. 


History 

This tiny chapel, the heart of the Franciscan Order, 
is one of the most sacred places in Christendom, 
ranking next in order after the three holiest sanc- 
tuaries of the Holy Land, St. Peter’s in Rome and 
St. James at Compostella. 


“Holy of Holies is this Place of Places, 

Meetly held worthy of surpassing honour ! 
Happy thereof the surname, ‘ of the Angels ” 
Happier yet the name, ‘ the Blessed Mary,’ 
Now a true omen the third name conferreth, 
“The Little Portion,’ on the Little Brethren : 
Here where by night a presence oft of Angels 
Singing sweet hymns illumineth the watches. 


Here was the old world’s broad highway made narrow, 

Here the way made broader for the Chosen People ; 

Here grew the Rule ; here Poverty, our lady, 

Smiting back pride, called back the Cross amongst us.” 
Spec. Perfect, Ch. 84. 


[S. Evans’s translation. ] 


The history of the Portiuncula is lost in obscurity. 
The legend handed to down us is that in the year 
352, four holy men from Palestine came to visit the 
shrines of Rome. Having completed their pil- 
grimage, they asked Pope Liberius to suggest to 
them some remote place where they could retire 
from the world. He advised them to go to the 
mountains of Umbria, and they came at last to 
Assisi and below the city in the midst of the dense 


F 
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forest that then covered the plain, they built them- 
selves a chapel and four huts. 


“In memory of the land they came from, they dedicated 
the chapel under the title of St. Mary of Jehosaphat. “They 
were holy men and the spot they chose was holy ; for often 
in the chapel were heard the voices of angels praising God. 
But after a time they bethought them of their native land, 
and first burying a relic at Our Lady’s sepulchre beneath the 
altar of the chapel, they returned to Palestine. But the 
angels loved the chapel and continued to visit it and sing the 
praises of God there ; and from time to time a hermit would 
come and dwell by the chapel ; but more often it was de- 
serted. “Then came St. Benedict, the father of monks, 
passing upon a time through Umbria, and chancing upon the 
chapel he discovered its holiness and had it restored. And he 
went and begged a small plot of ground adjoining the chapel 
and built a cell there ; and because of the gift of land, he 
renamed the chapel, St. Mary of the Little Portion. And he 
sent monks thither from the great monastery of Monte 
Cassino. But the monks after many years built a monastery 
on Monte Subasio, and forsook the chapel on the plain.” 


Fr. Cuthbert : Life of 8S. Francis, pp. 53—54. 


This legend is first found in the Paradisus Seraphi- 
cus, published at Milan in 1645, and is of no value. 
Moreover there is no actual historical record of any 
visit of St. Benedict to Assisi, nor of the hermits who 
lived there. All we know for certain is that the 
chapel was very ancient, “ amtiguitus constructa,” 
(I Ce/ano, 21), evenin St. Francis’s day, and also that 
it was visited by angels—hence its name, S. Mary of 
the Angels (S. Bonaventure: Leg. Maj., Il. 8, 
II Celano, 19). Also it certainly belonged to the 
Benedictines of Monte Subasio. Around these 
facts the peasants may have gradually woven the 
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above legend before it made its first appearance in 
Padre Salvatore Vitalli’s book in 1645. 

St. Francis, having finished the restoration of 
S. Damiano in 1209, turned his attention to re-build- 
ing the Portiuncula, and on February 24th, 1209, the 
feast of St. Mathias, when he was listening to the 
Gospel being read, he seemed to hear an interior voice 
telling him that here was the Truth he had been 
seeking : it was his final call to embrace Poverty. 
After Mass he bade the priest read over again the 
Gospel and explain the words to him. “ This,’* he 
said, ‘‘is what I desire, yea, this is what I long for with 
my whole heart.’’ In his quiet, impulsive way he 
immediately put off his shoes, laid down his staff, 
cast aside his purse and money, divested himself of 
his second garment ; and because he wished to 
conform himself in all things to the injunctions of 
His crucified Master to his apostles, made himself 
a habit shaped like a cross and instead of a leathern 
belt he girded himself with a rope. (I Ce/ano, 
meee sec. 2 5; Leg. Majz., II,:1.) 

Some two years later, on his return from Rome, 
finding that the leper hut at Rivo Torto would no 
longer hold the brethren, he went to the Bishop of 
Assisi, asking for the use of some chapel where 
the friars might pray without disturbance. The 
bishop had nothing to offer him. So St. Francis 
sought out the Abbot of Monte Subasio who imme- 
diately suggested the chapel of the Portiuncula. 
Only one condition was laid down: should the 
brethren increase and grow into a great order, the 
Portiuncula chapel should be regarded as the mother 
house of the Order. St. Francis readily agreed. 
And, lest the friars should at any time come to regard 
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the chapel as their own property or claim to be pro- 
prietors of the land, he insisted on paying a nominal 
rent ; i.e. a basket of fish caught in the neighbouring 
river. And in his courtesy the abbot would send 
back a flask of oil as a receipt. 

This custom ceased in the fifteenth century, but 
is now revived; the fish being taken by the 
friars to the monks of the abbey of S. Pietro in 
Assisi. 

Full of rejoicing, St. Francis now set to work 
building cells, of the most simple pattern, with walls 
of wattle and daub, and thatched with straw, each 
brother inscribing his name upon the portion of the 
mud floor set apart for him. 

No idleness was allowed. When the brethren 
were not at prayer, each employed himself at some 
definite craft ; thus St. Francis carved wooden vessels 
for the use of his brethren, while Br. Giles made 
baskets and Br. Juniper sandals. At first, having 
no books from which to recite the canonical office, 
they recited the Pater Noster at each hour. 

It is impossible to mention in any detail all the 
incidents which are recorded concerning this little 
church of the Portiuncula, which became the centre 
and head-quarters of the Friars, and which St. Francis 
wished to remain a “ mirror and a good example of 
the whole Order.” 

The General Chapters have been held here ever 
since 1212, when S. Francis recalled the brethren 
back to Assisi from the surrounding districts. It 
was from the Portiuncula that the missionaries were 
sent out to the distant parts of Europe. At the 
famous Chapter of Mats held in 1219 about five 
thousand friars assembled around the Portiuncula 
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and were accommodated in temporary huts made of 
straw. 

The Fioretti, the Mirror of Perfection, and the 
Legenda Majora are full of stories of the early days 
of the Order and the brethren at the Portiuncula. It 
was here that St. Clare was clothed in the Franciscan 
habit. 


Tue Portiuncuta INDULGENCE 

It is related that on one occasion when St. Francis 
was praying in the Portiuncula, Our Lord appeared 
and offered him whatever favour he might desire. 
Always anxious about the salvation of souls and 
having a special love for the Portiuncula, he begged 
a Plenary Indulgence for all who, having confessed 
their sins, should visit this little chapel. Our Lord 
accorded this request on condition that the Pope 
should ratify the Indulgence. St. Francis, accom- 
panied by Br. Masseo, accordingly set out for 
Perugia, where Honorius III was then staying. 
Despite the opposition of the cardinals and bishops 
who were amazed at the boldness and novelty of such 
a request, the Pope granted the Indulgence, restrict- 
ing it to one day in the year. ‘This was afterwards 
fixed for August 2nd, the day on which the Portiun- 
cula was consecrated. 

This Indulgence could at first be gained only in 
the Portiuncula itself between the afternoon of 
August Ist and sunset on August 2nd. In 1480 the 
favour was extended to all Franciscan churches (and 
gradually the conditions have been so widened that 
the Indulgence can be gained in any public churches 
approved by the bishop of the diocese, whether on 
August 2nd or on the following Sunday). Benedict 
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XV extended the Indulgence so that at the Por- 


tiuncula itself it can now be gained any day in the 
year, even during the Jubilee years. The Indul- 
gence is fofies-quoties, i.e. it may be gained as often as 
one wishes, by visiting the church. It is applicable 
to the souls in purgatory. 

For many years there was a certain dispute among 
historians as to the “ historical authenticity ” of the 
Indulgence, although later declarations of the Popes 
have made it certain and indisputable. The reasons 
were that there is no record of this Indulgence in 
either the papal or diocesan archives, nor any allusion 
to it in the earliest biographies. However, all the 
more recent authorities, including Sabatier in his 
later publications, have come round to believe in its 
authenticity (cf. Sabatier: Tractatus de Indulg., 
S. M. de Pont., Paris, 1900 ; Fr. Cuthbert, op.ciz., 
Appendix II). They say that the silence of 
St. Francis and his companions and biographers is 
due to discretion—fear of the bishops, etc. Others 
find allusions to the Indulgence in older documents, 
but so far no positive reference to it can be found 
earlier than 1277. At any rate we know that pil- 
grims were flocking to the Portiuncula to gain the 


Indulgence by that date. 


DzscrIPTION 

The Chapel is rectangular in form, built of the 
local stone from Monte Subasio. On the gable of 
the facade has been added a Gothic tabernacle, con- 
taining an image of Our Lady. The upper part is 
covered with a fresco by Overbeck (1830) represent- 
ing St. Francis begging for the grant of the Portiun- 
cula Indulgence. On the right wall are traces of 
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two fourteenth-century frescoes, of S. Bernardino 
and of Our Lady and Child enthroned with SS. Francis 
and Bernardino and an ancient inscription recording 
that here was buried Br. Peter Cataneo, second 
companion of St. Francis (died in 1221). On the 
apse is a fresco, attributed to Andrea d’ Assisi, of the 
Crucifixion, also a modern terra cotta by Graziani 
of Faenza (1828) of St. Francis and an angel. ‘The 
Interior consists of a barrel vault, much blackened 
with the smoke of lamps. Over the altar isa painting 
of the Annunciation and the History of the “ Per- 
dono ”’ by Ilario da Viterbo (1293). 


CHAPEL OF THE TRANSITUS 

Our next visit is to the Ce//in which St. Francis died, 
or the “Cappella del Transito” (apply at the 
Sacristy for a friar who will open the gate of this chapel 
and act as guide to the rest of the Basilica). It 
stands on the right of the presbytery, near the sanc- 
tuary and choir. 


History 

St. Francis spent the last weeks of his earthly life 
in the hut which formerly stood on the site of the 
present chapel. It was here that he dictated the 
famous ‘‘ Testament,” to be a memorial to his 
brethren to the end of time ; a confession of his faith 
in the vocation to which he and the friars had been 
called (cf. The Writings of St. Francis, p. 79 seg. Also 
ter elanosei 7, 11 Celano, 163.; 3 Soc. VIII., 29; 
Leg. Maj., III. 2). On the feast of St. Michael, 
1226, St. Francis began to make his last preparation 
for death. He sent a messenger hurrying to Rome 
to beg the Lady Giacoma di Settesoli to come to him, 
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bidding her bring a gown of grey cloth, a napkin to 


cover his face, a cushion for his head, wax candles to 
burn at his bier and some sweet cake made of almonds 
and sugar, such as she had sometimes made for him 
when he visited her house. 

But before the messenger had started, a porter 
came to announce that the Lady Giacoma with her 
sons and a great retinue was waiting near by. 


“* Now blessed be God,” replied St. Francis, “‘ Who has 
sent our Brother Giacoma to us. Open the gates and lead 
her inside. For the rule concerning women is not for 
Brother Giacoma.” So she and her retinue were brought 
and great was the astonishment of the brethren to see she had 
brought with her all the things for which St. Francis had 
asked, So great was the joy of everyone that it might have 
been a festive home-coming rather than a preparation for a 
funeral. St. Francis told Lady Giacoma that he would die 
on the Saturday, and bid her remain until the Sunday. 
(Spec. Perfect, Ch. 112.) 

Calling one of the friars to him, St. Francis now dictated 
a final message to St. Clare and her nuns and told a messenger 
to take it to S$. Damiano (Spec. Perfect, Ch. 108). 

Gathering his brethren around him, he bade them never 
desert the Portiuncula. “See, my brothers, that you never 
leave this place . . . here when we were but few the Most 
High multiplied us . . . here whosoever prays with a devout 
heart will obtain what he asks, and whosoever offends will 
be more hardly punished.” (I Celano 1063; Spec. Perfect, 
83.) 

St. Francis now called the brethren and told them to lay 
him on the bare ground and remove his habit. Raising his 
face to heaven, and with his left hand upon the wound in his 
right side, he said to those around, “I have done my duty, 
may Christ teach you yours.” ‘The brethren wept aloud. 
Meanwhile the Guardian, realizing the saint’s wish, rose 
hastily, took a tunic, breeches and a sackcloth cap to cover the 
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scars left by the cauterizing of the eyes, and said to him, 
“ Know that this tunic, these drawers and this cap have been 
lent thee by me in holy obedience ; and that thou hast no 
right of property in them. I deprive thee of all power of 
giving them to anyone else.” St. Francis rejoiced at this, 
“for he saw that he had kept faith with the Lady Poverty 
even to the end.” 

And then he blessed each of the brethren in turn, with a 
special blessing to Br. Bernard. Next he bade them bring 
him some bread and wine and, being too weak to break it him- 
self, had it broken into small pieces and given to each brother 
—a last commandment of mutual love : with the brethren 
around his bed he sang once more his beloved ‘“‘ Canticle 
of the Sun ” dwelling specially on the verse which praises 
God for “Sister Death” and then burst into the psalm 
“ Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi.” 

At last the end drew near, and St. Francis exclaimed “* Wel- 
come, Sister Death,” and turning to his doctor said, “She is to 
me the gate oflife.” Hetoldthe friars to lay him on the bare 
ground without his habit. “This done they began to read 
aloud the Gospel of the Passion according to St John. When 
the reading was over he bade them lay him upon sackcloth 
and sprinkle him with ashes in anticipation of his burial. 
And thus with his children around him he died. It was 
evening ; just after the hour of sunset.” (I Celano 110 ; 
Leg. Maj., XIV. 5.) Outside the cell in the rapidly gather- 
ing twilight of the southern night, a multitude of larks 
began to sing joyously, and at that same moment one of the 
brothers saw a “ brilliant orb of light borne by a little cloud, 
ascending as it were across many waters in a straight course 
to heaven.” (Leg. Maj., XIV. 6; Celano, Tract. de 
Mirac, 32.) 


Within the little cell the brethren gazed in awe 
and amazement on the lifeless body of their father, 
for it had now become supple and smooth and into the 
eyes, long dull with illness, came again the light of 
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day. And they gazed with fear and wonder on the 
five wounds of the stigmata. That night crowds 
came from Assisi to see the body, and early next 
morning it was borne away in solemn procession to 
the Church of S. Giorgio. Most of the people had 
torches and tapers, but some carried boughs of olive 
and as they went along they sang hymns of joy and 
trumpets blew triumphantly. 

Such was the passing of St. Francis seven hundred 


> years ago in this little cell at Our Lady of the Angels. 


“= DescripTIOoN 


On the outside wall is a painting of the death of 


‘the saint and his funeral by Domenico Bruschi (1886). 
se The wooden door at the—side-is~said—to—be—the_ 


original. 
Within the chapel over the altar is the terra cotta 
statue of St. Francis by Andrea della Robbia. On 


either side are portraits of Franciscan saints attributed — 


to-Le-Spagna, but much restored.-The small cup- 
board contains various relics including the cord of 
St. Francis. ‘Tradition says that his heart is buried 
under the altar. 

The rest of this vast church contains nothing of 
any great interest Here are a list of the various 
chapels, taken in order fromthe entrance. Left side. 
(1) St. Diego—Frescoes of the vault by Garbi. The 
saint at the bedside of a sick man (Ippolito 
d’ Aosta) ; S. Francis asks the Pope to confirm the 
Indulgence of the Perdono (Orsini) ; St. Francis 
publishing the Indulgence (Cavallucci). 

(2) Chapel of the Stigmata. Frescoes by Giorgetti 
and Sermei. 


(3) Chapel of St. Maximus. Under the altar is the 
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body of that saint. Frescoes by Salimbeni, Croce 
and Crispoldi. 

(4) Chapel of the Coronation of Our Lady. Pic- 
tures by Ciburri. 

(5) Chapel of the Rosary. Paintings by Muratori 
and Orsini. 

North (left) Transept. Chapel of St. Fosepb. 
Magnificent altar piece by Luca or Andrea della 
Robbia representing the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Adoration of the Magi, Coronation of Our Lady, 
St. Jerome in a cave, Stigmata of St. Francis. 

Altar of the Blessed Sacrament. Painting of St. 
Anthony of Padua (Brozzini). 

(Right) (1) Chapel of St. Paschal Baylon. (2) Chapel 
of the Crucifix. Beyond this we come to the door 
leading into the smaller choir. The apse contains 
the choir stalls with elaborate carving (seventeenth 
century). The stained-glass windows are by 
Moretti (1897). 

On the other side of the choir is the entrance to the 
sacristry. 

In the right or south transept is the altar of St. Peter 
in Chains—-decorated by John Reinhold. The Chapel 
of the Relicsisonthe right. ‘The Chapel of St. Peter 
of Alcantara on the left. (Appiani.) 

Starting from the west door we have the following 
chapels on the south side of the nave. 

(1) Parochial Chapel of St. Anthony the Abbott— 
Altar piece by Giorgetti, frescoes by Gabri. 

(2) Chapel of St. Fobn the Baptist—Paintings by 
Sermei and Marinelli. 

(3) Chapel of St. Anne. Paintings by Pomarancio 
and Marinelli. 

(4) Chapel of St. Pius VV. Frescoes by Martelli. 
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(5) Chapel of the Nativity—Altar piece by Mag- 
geri ; fresco of the donation of La Verna (right side) 
(Zuccari). Procession of the Veil of Our Lady 
(left) (Zuccari). 

In 1909 the basilica was raised to the rank of a 
“patriarchal basilica and papal chapel” by Pius 
X. The High Altar was rebuilt and a Papal throne 
added. 

Return to the sacristy, where the seventeenth- 
century carvings will be noticed. An open colon- 
nade leads out from the sacristry past the Garden of 
Roses in the midst of which is a bronze group by 
Vincenzo Rossignoli (1916) representing St. Francis 
andalittlelamb. A tradition has been handed down 
that on a certain winter night when the saint was 
assailed by a terrible temptation he ran out into the 
snow and rolled naked in the brambles and thorns 
to quiet the battle within his soul. Suddenly the 
moon broke through the clouds and revealed clusters 
of white and red roses, their leaves stained with the 
saint’s blood which had fallen upon the brambles 
and produced these thornless flowers, while angelic 
singing was heard in the frosty air. ‘The roses have 
thus blossomed ever since. 

Immediately beyond is the Chapel of the Roses. 
The outer part was added by St. Bernardino of Siena 
with frescoes by Tiberio d’Assisi representing 
St. Francis and his twelve companions; St. Bona- 
venture, St. Bernardino, St. Louis of Toulouse, 
St. Anthony of Padua, St. Clare and St. Elizabeth. 

Underneath the chapel is the cave where 
St. Francis often retired topray. Certain pieces of the 
wooden pulpit from which he declared the [ndul- 
gence of the Portiuncula are kept here, 
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The vestibule has frescoes by Tiberio d’Assisi 
showing St. Francis throwing himself into the rose 
bushes: two angels guiding the saint to the Portiun- 
cula: St. Francis praying for the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence : Honorius III confirming the same, and its 
publication. 

The museum, recently opened in the older part of 
the Convent, should on no account be missed. It 
contains a collection of Franciscan relics of much 
interest and the actual buildings in which it is housed 
have been restored to more or less their primitive 
state. 

The vast monastery, one of the largest Franciscan 
houses in the world, is where the General Chapters of 
the Friars Minor are now usually held. In 1419 it 
became associated with the Friars of the Regular 
Observance. The Provincial of the Serafic Pro- 
wince of S. Francesco resides here. There is an 
important printing press run by the community. 


SIXTH VISIT 
Tue HERMITAGE OF THE CARCERI 


Route 

This excursion should be undertaken by every 
visitor to Assisi. At least one and a half hours are 
necessary to walk there and one hour for the return, 
therefore a whole morning or afternoon is required 
for the pilgrimage. ‘The road is too steep for motor 
cars. Pony carriages may be hired. Leaving the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, take the Via S. Rufino, 
then follow the Via del Teatro Romano, past the left 
side of the Cathedral, cross the Piazza Nuova, and 


THE CARCERI: 
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keep straight on to the Porta dei Cappuccini. ‘The 
road is now quite easy to follow. It gradually rises 
up the side of Monte Subasio, passing a villa and two 
small cottages on the right, until after about one 
and a half miles it reaches a small stone cross beside 
a wall which encloses a dense wood of ilex and 
holm oaks. A path leads off to the left to the little 
hermitage of the Carcare/li, once the retreat of St. 
Joseph of Leonessa (1612). The road turns to 
the left with the walls on the right. Passing under 
an archway surmounted by a rough fresco of St. 
Francis and St. Clare, in a few minutes one arrives 
at the hermitage of the Carceri (forty-five to fifty 
minutes from the Porta dei Cappuccini), 2,500 feet 
above the sea. 


History 

Until the thirteenth century there was merely a 
small chapel here belonging to the Benedictines of 
Monte Subasio. St. Francis often retired to this 
remote spot and, eventually, the monks gave him 
and his followers the use of the chapel and the woods 
where there were various caves which served as 
shelter for the brethren. In the time of St. Bernar- 
dino a small hermitage was built on to the chapel 
which has been added to at later date. 

The Carceri is a typical example of the early 
Franciscan hermitage and certainly the most visited 
by pilgrims in these days. Others—such as the 
Celle, near Cortona, Monte Casale, near Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, Poggio Bustone,Greccio, Fonte Colombo. 
Lo Speco, near Narni, or Cetona—being off the 
beaten track. They form, as it were, a series of 
documents about St. Francis’s life quite as important 
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as the written ones. Welearnfrom St. Bonaventure 
(Leg. Maj., XII. 1) and the Fioretti (66, XVI), that 
more than once St. Francis had grave doubts as to 
whether he was not called to a purely contemplative 
life. So troubled did he become that he sought the 
advice of St. Clare in addition to his own brethren. 
In the beginning of the Franciscan movement the 
friars had no settled home : no places where they 
could retire from the world for even a brief space of 
prayer, for possessing nothing they wandered up and 
down the land, teaching or preaching, passing the 
night in haylofts or under church porches, in hos- 
pitals for lepers, in deserted huts or caves. Hence 
arose the need of some kind of permanent retreat, 
and the Carceri was one of the first of these ; the 
brethren living in the numerous caves in the face of 
the rock and meeting together in the little oratory 
for Office and Mass. It was for the government of 
such retreats as the Carceri that the little rule 
“ Of living religiously in a hermitage ” (to be found 
among St. Francis’s authentic writings) was drawn up 
by the saint. We here give it in full as it will enable 
the pilgrim to visualize far more clearly what the life 
at the Carceri must have been like in the time of St. 
Francis. 


“Let those who wish to live religiously in hermitages, 
be three brothers or four at most. Let two of them be 
mothers and have two sons or at least one. Let the former 
lead the life of Martha and the other two the life of Mary 
Magdalene. 

“* Let those who lead the life of Mary have one cloister 
(in which each one shall have his own cell) and each his own 
place, so that they may not live or sleep together. And let 
them always say Compline of the day towards sunset, and 
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let them be careful to keep silence and to say their Hours and 
to rise for Mattins, and let them seek first ‘ the Kingdom of 
God and his justice.’ And let them say Prime and Terce 
at the proper time, and, after the hour of Terce, they may 
break silence and may speak and, when it is pleasing to them, 
they may go to their mothers and ask an alms of them for the 
love of God, like little poor ones. And after that, let them 
say Sext and None and Vespers at the appointed time. 

“ And they must not allow any person to enter into the 
cloister where they live, or let them eat there. Let those 
brothers who are mothers endeavour to keep apart from every 
person and, by the obedience of their custos, let them guard 
their sons from every person, so that no one may speak with 
them. And let those sons not speak with any person except 
with their mothers and with their custos when it shall please 
him to visit them with the blessings of God. But the sons 
must sometimes in turn assume the office of mothers, for a 
time, according as it may seem to them to dispose. Let them 
strive to observe all the above diligently and earnestly.” 


The Carceri always remained the type of the ideal 
Franciscan convent, such as St. Franciswished for his 
sons. St. Bernardino of Siena lived here both as 
novice master and provincial. In 1419 it passed 
into the hands of the Observants. It was enlarged 
in order to give accommodation to more brethren, 
but the number never seems to have been much more 
than ten or twelve. ‘To-day the Carceri belongs to 
the Seraphic Province of S. Chiara. 


DescRIPTION 

Ring the bell beside the entrance door and a friar 
will act as guide to the hermitage. From the small 
courtyard, where there is a we// which flowed up at 
the prayers of St. Francis, there is a beautiful view 
looking down the wooded gorge with the valley of 
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Spoleto beyond. A door leads into the tiny church, 
built by St. Bernardino in 1420. Above the altar 
is a fresco of the crucifixion, which according to tra- 
dition once spoke to Suor Diomira Bini. Notice the 
rough stalls. A cupboard contains relics, belonging 
to or connected with St. Francis. To the right of the 
altar a small door gives access to the primitive oratory 
of St. Francis where he and his companions used to 
meet for prayer, before the still existing fresco of 
Our Lady and Child. To the left of the oratory 
four steps lead into the choir, dating from the time 
of St. Bernardino. To the right lies the little 
sacristry. A trapdoor in the floor reveals a flight of 
steps which go down to the siny ce// where is the stone 
bed or hollow in the rock where St. Francis slept. 
Close by is another cave, now transformed into a small 
oratory. Above thealtar isa Crucifixwhich St. Francis 
used to carry about with him when preaching to the 
people. 

Outside the door of the oratory is shown a stone 
in the pavement which conceals a crevice into which 
the Devil is said to have buried himself when he 
appeared on one occasion to tempt St. Francis. 

Within the convent (not shown to women) are 
the tiny refectory hollowed out of the rock with tables 
and benches dating from the days of St. Bernardino, 
also the primitive ce//s of the friars, very small and 
cramped. 

Passing over a stone bridge, we come to the holm 
oak under which St. Francis preached to the birds. 
To the left isasmall bronzestatue of St. Francis, with 
two turtle doves, by Vincenzo Rosignoli. ‘The tor- 
rent under the bridge, according to tradition, dried 
up in answer to the prayers of St. Francis who was 
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disturbed by its noise. It only flows at the occasion 
of any great public calamity and notification of the fact 
has to be given at once to the municipality of Assisi. 
Should time allow, follow the steep path which 
leads down on the right. It passes the grotto of 
Blessed Anthony of Stroncone, andthen crosses over the 
bed of the stream. On the right are grottoes of 
Blessed Bernard of Quintavalle and Bl. Silvestro. 
(See Fioretti, Ch. IIT.) 
A little farther on is the grotto of Blessed Andrea 
of whom it is told in the Fiorett (xxix), that when in 
rayer Our Lord appeared to him-as a beautiful 
child. While he was gazing on this vision he heard 
the bell ringing for Vespers. Such was his love of 
obedience to the rule, that he went off to choir. 
On his return he found the Holy Child still in his 
cell. He said to him, “‘ You have done well, Fra 
Andrea.” 


SEVENTH VISIT 


Rivo Torro 


Route. 

From the Porta Moiano—which lies between 
S. Maria Maggiore and S. Chiara, a lane leadsstraight 
down to the plain. Just before reaching the high 
road from S. Maria degli Angeli to Foligno—where 
it crosses the railway—the Chapel of S. Rufino d’ Arce 
is seen in the fields to the left. A little further on, 
to the left side of the lane that crosses the railway line, 
is the Chapel of S. Maria Maddalena. ‘This is about 
half an hour’s walk from the city. The modern 
church of Rivo Torto lies about half a mile further on 
towards Foligno. 
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History 

On St. Francis’s return from Rome in 1209, he 
and his companions took up their abode in a ruined 
shed not far from the leper settlement at S. Maria 
Maddalena. ‘The actual position of this first Fran- 
ciscan “‘ /uogo”’ is a matter of controversy. The 
Conventual Friars, who are the custodians of the 
modern church built in 1853 on the site of a six- 
teenth-century church destroyed by earthquake, 
claim that it is the site of the shelter. Most modern 
historians, Catholic and Protestant, assert that the 
primitive “ Rivo Torto ” lay close to the two little 
chapels still standing by the railway. 


Wherever it was, this rough shelter was not big enough 
even to house twelve men. So confined was the space that 
St. Francis took a piece of chalk and marked on the wall a 
place for each one where he could rest and pray when not at 
work. Often the brethren were in dire straits even to 
supply the actual necessities of life. One night they were 
suddenly awakened by the cries of a certain brother who 
thought he was dying. St. Francis saw that he was merely 
suffering from want of food, so he gathered together what 
scraps he could find and prepared a meal. 

He himself began to eat first, lest he should put the brother 
to shame by his eating alone, and he made all the other friars eat 
likewise. When all had finished, St. Francis turned to the 
friars, and said : “‘ My brethren, I tell you that each one of 
you ought to pay heed to his nature ; for some of you may 
be strong enough to be sustained on less food than others ; 
yet it is my will that he who needs more food shall not be 
bound to imitate those who need less, but let each give to his 
body what it requires in order to be strong enough to serve 
the spirit. For whilst we must beware of that superfluity 
of food which is a hindrance to both body and soul ; in 
like manner, nay even more, must we beware of too great 
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abstinence, seeing that the Lord wills to have mercy and not 
sacrifice.” (II Celano, 22; Spec. Perfect, Ch. 275 Leg. 
Maj., p. 7.) , 

On another occasion he took a sick brother to a neighbour- 
ing vineyard, because he knew him tobe very fond of grapes, 
and sitting down under a vine began to eat first to encourage 
the other to eat (11 Celano, 176). 

It was at Rivo Torto that the friars were qnce startled 
by the appearance of a fiery chariot and above the chariot a 
ball of fire of surpassing brightness which they afterwards 
realized to be the continual presence of St. Francis’s spirit 
with them, even though his bodily presence was absent, 
preaching at the cathedral. 

Their stay at Rivo Torto came to an end suddenly. One 
day as the friars were in the shed praying quietly each one in 
his place, a peasant suddenly appeared with his ass which he 
drove in calling out in a loud voice, ‘* Go in, long ears, here 
we can surely be comfortable.” The words seemed in- 
tended for the brothers as well as for the animal. St. Francis 
arose and said, “‘ I know, Brothers, that God has not called 
us to keep a hostel for asses, but to pray and show men the way 
of salvation!” All then arose and left Rivo Torto for ever. 


(Tres. Soc., XIII, 55; Celano I, V.) 


DeEscrRIPTION 


The Chapel of S. Rufino d’ Arce, set back in the 
midst of the vineyards, close to a farmhouse to the 
left of the lane, contains little or nothing to remind us 
of St. Francis’s presence here, except itsage. The 
same, too, applies to S. Maria Maddalena, narrow- 
windowed with a small apse, nearer the railway. 
Yet here it was, somewhere between these two little 
chapels in the fields, that stood Rivo Torto, where 
St.Francis, even beforehisinterviewwithInnocentIII, 
lived with his first three companions, Bernard di 
Quintavalle, Peter Cataneoand Giles. Onhis return 
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from Rome in 1210, after the primitive rule had been 
approved by the Church’s highest authority, he 
came to live among the lepers, forming with his dis- 
ciples the first Franciscan community. 

This leper village was divided into two portions, 
according to the social rank of the outcasts. It is 
believed the richer lived together near the Chapel of 
S. Maria Maddalena. The poor and the needy 
huddled together in wretched hovels near the Chapel 
of S. Rufino ad’ Arce and it was here that St. Francis 
and his brethren took up their abode. No place in 
Assisi is more sacred to the memory of St. Francis 
than this seldom-visited place hidden among the 
vineyards within a mile of the city. 

The modern church of Rivo Torto, dating from 1586, 
restored in 1854, contains little of interest, except 
the curious chapel, erected over a sort of cave, sup- 
posed to be the actual oratory, around which St. 
Francis and his first companions built their straw 
and mud huts. Some seventeenth-century paint- 
ings record the various incidents in the life of the 
Saint connected with this place. 


BasTIa 
Route 
Bastia is situated just off the main road from Assisi 
to Perugia, about three miles from the city. It can 
also be reached by train. 


History 
The village of Bastia figures as the scene of 
1Up to the time of his conversion, S. Francis had an instinctive horror 


of lepers. He would hurry past these hospitals with averted face and 
fingers to his nostrils. 
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several important events in the life of St. Francis. 
The chapel of the cemetery—to the north of the 
station just beyond the bridge over the Tescio 
easily distinguished by its grove of cypress trees— 
is no other than the church of the former convent of 
St. Paolo, where St. Francis brought S. Clareafter her 
clothing in the Franciscan habit at the Portiuncula 
on March 12th, 1212. Itisasmall apsidal building, 
probably dating from the twelfth century or earlier. 
Notice the primitive form of altar. 

The Benedictine nuns who lived here offered to 
give shelter to St. Clare until St. Francis could find a 
permanent home for her. But the day after her 
arrival the family, who had discovered her retreat, 
clamoured at the door of the convent, threatening to 
remove her byforce. She took refuge in the church ; 
and when they would have seized hold of her, she 
unveiled her shorn head, and clinging to the altar, 
proclaimed her marriage and consecration to her 
Divine Spouse. Amazed at her strength, her family 
were silenced and returned to the city, leaving St. 
Clare to the life she had chosen. 

About a mile beyond Bastia, lies the village of 
Ospedalicchio. In St. Francis’s time there was a leper 
hospital here. On his return to Assisi after the 
granting of the Portiuncula Indulgence, he stopped 
here with Br. Masseo to rest awhile, for it was midday, 
and in the height of the summer. Wearied by the 
hot walk, St. Francis fell asleep. When he awoke he 
spent some time in prayer: then calling his com- 
panion he said to him: “ Br. Masseo, I tell thee on 
the part of God that this indulgence which has been 
granted me by the Sovereign Pontiff has been con- 
firmed in heaven.” Filled with a new sense of 
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confidence, they continued their journey back to 
S. Maria degli Angeli. (Bartholi—Tract. de. Indulg. 
c. VII. Guasti, Basilica di S. M. Ang., p. 18.) 

Celano tells the following incident which took 
place at Co/lestrada, a small hamlet on the hill, about 
a mile further on to the left of the main road. 


“At this spot St. Francis once met a certain poor man 
whom he had known before in the world, and said to him, 
‘ Brother, how is it with thee?’ But the poor man began 
to curse and swear saying that he had nothing but ill luck 
and that his lord and master had stolen all his goods. 


St. Francis, seeing that he persisted in hatred, said to him, 
‘ Brother, forgive thy lord for the love of God, and free your 
own soul ; it may be that he will restore what he has taken 
away ; otherwise thou hast lost thy goods and wilt lose thy 
soul,’ He replied, ‘1 cannot forgive him at all, unless he 
first return what he has taken away from me.’ ‘Then 
St. Francis answered, ‘ Behold I give thee this mantle; I beg 
thee to forgive thy lord for the love of the Lord God.’ And 
immediately his heart was softened and, moved by this good 
deed, he forgave his lord his injuries.” 


Still further on we come to the Ponte S. Giovanni, 
where the battle between Assisi and Perugia took 
place in 1202, in which St. Francis was taken 
prisoner. 
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CANNARA AND BEVAGNA 
History 
At a certain spot called Pian d’Arca, on the road 
between Cannara and Bevagna, took place the episode 
_ of the Preaching to the Birds recorded in the Fiorezts, 
Ch. XVI 


“ce 


. .. St. Francis saw some trees by the roadside, and in 
these trees there was a multitude of birds of all kinds, such as 
never before were seen in that region. Anda great quantity 
were on the ground under the trees. And when St. Francis 
saw all this multitude, the Spirit of God came over him, and 
he said to his disciples, ‘Wait for me here, I am going to 
preach to our sisters the birds!’ And he walked into the 
field up to the birds who sat upon the earth. And as soon 
as he began to preach all the birds who sat in the trees flew 
down to him, and none of them moved, although he went 
right among them, so that his cowl touched several of them. . 

“ But St. Francis said to the birds: ‘ My sister Birds ! 
You owe God much gratitude, and ought always and every- 
where to praise and exalt him because you can fly so freely, 
wherever you want to, and for your double and threefold 
clothing and for your coloured and adorning coats and for 
the food, which you do not have to work for, and for the 
beautiful voices which the Creator has given you. You sow 
not, neither do you reap, but God feeds you and gives you 
rivers and springs to drink from, and hills and mountains, 
cliffs and rocks to hide yourself in, and high trees for you to 
build your nests in, and your young ones the necessary clothing. 
Love therefore the Creator much, since He has given you 
such great blessings. Watch therefore well, my sister birds, 
that you are not ungrateful, but busy yourselves always in 
praising God !’ 

“ But after this, our holy father’s word, all the little birds 
began to open their beaks, to beat with their wings and 
stretch out their necks and bow their heads reverently to the 
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earth, and with their song and their movements showed that 
the words St. Francis had said had pleased them greatly. But 
St. Francis rejoiced in his spirit as he saw this and wondered 
over so many birds and over their variety and differences and 
that they were so tame, and he praised the Creator for it and 
gently exhorted them to praise the Creator themselves. 

“* And when St. Francis had finished his sermon and his 
exhortation to praise God, he made the sign of the Cross over 
all the birds. And all the birds flew up at once and twit- 
tered wonderfully and strongly, and separated and flew away.” 
(Actus, Cap. 173; Fioretti, Ch. 163 Celano I. 583; Leg. 
Maj. XII. 3; Fr. Cuthbert, p. 192; Jérgensen, p. 150 ; 
Lemonnier, p. 176.) 


Cannara lies about twoandahalf miles south west 
from the railway station. It isasmall town of 1,050 
inhabitants still surrounded by its medizeval walls. 
The Church of the Buona Morte claims to be the 
place where St. Francis instituted the Third Order by 
giving the habit to Bl. Lucio Modestini (I Celano XX, 
59), but St. Bonaventure gives 4/viano, between Orte 
and Orvieto. 

Pian d’ Arca, where St. Francis preached to the 
birds, is about half an hour from Cannara by the 
Porta dei Molini. 


Bevacna is about threeanda half miles from Can- 
NARA, but it is easier to get there by motor ’bus from 
Foligno (four miles, starting from the garage just 
outside the Porta Romana). In the Church of 8S. 
Francesco Via Garibaldi), rebuilt in 1756, is preserved 
the stone on which St. Francis is said to have stood 
when preaching to the birds at Pian d’Arca. It was 
on another occasion when on his way to Bevagna 
that St. Francis fell ill by the roadside near the city, 
being weak from fasting. His companion sent ona 
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messenger to the city to ask a “ certain spiritual lady ” 
to send some bread and wine. She came herself, 
bringing what was necessary, and was accompanied 
by her daughter, ‘‘a virgin consecrated to God ”’ 
(probably a Tertiary). After these two had with- 
drawn, his companion said to him, “ Brother, why 
didst thou not look at the holy virgin who came to thee 
with so much devotion?’”’ He answered: ‘‘ Who 
should not fear to look upon a bride of Christ ? 
But if one can preach with the eyes and the face she 
may have looked at me though I did not see her.” 
(Celano II. 114). 

The Franciscan convent of the Aununziata (1495), 
a mile outside the Porta Perugina, is worth a visit 
should time allow. 


MOoNTEFALCO 


Although Montefalco contains no visible associa- 
tions of the presence of St. Francis, the little city, 
perched on its hilltop, looking across to Assisi, is so 
redolent of the Franciscan spirit, it should be visited 
by every pilgrim who has a morning or afternoon to 
spare. Itcan be reached by motor ’bus from Foligno. 

In the church of San Francesco, now turned into a 
National Museum, are the famous series of frescoes 
by Benozzo Gozzoli (1452) of the life of St. Francis 
—to be compared with those by Giotto in the Upper 
Church of Assisi. 

Outside the Porta Spoleto, ten minutes’ walk, 
(turn to the left), leads to the Church and Friary of 
S. Fortunato. ‘The little Chapel of the Roses (to the 
left of the portico) contains exquisite frescoes by 
Tiberio d’Assisi (1512) of various scenes from the 
life of St. Francis, 


LA VERNA 


Routes 

La Verna is best reached from Bzbbiena station 
on the branch line from Arezzo to Stia. From 
Florence there'are'motor ’buses and chars-a-banc daily 
during the summer months to Bibdiena, leaving early 
in the morning from the garage in Via Maso Fini- 
guerra—off the Via Borgossanti. 

Bibbiena is about an hour from Arezzo. Should 
there be more than eight persons, a public motor will 
make the trip from the station to La Verna (eight 
miles). If not, a carrozza must be hired. Many 
pilgrims prefer to go on foot to La Verna, but it 
takes a good two and a half to three hours owing to 
the steepness of the climb. On leaving the station, 
turn sharp to the right and follow the high road with 
the railway on the right-hand side for about two 
miles, passing the Franciscan Hospice on the left ; 
turn sharp to the left along a rough road just before 
reaching the bridge over the Corsalone. Keep on 
for nearly two and a half miles until a cross road is 
reached, the hamlet of Campi lies on the left ; turn 
to the right, cross the river, and almost immediately 
the ascent of the mountain begins. At about half- 
way the village of Dama is passed, the woods come to 
an end and the rocky mass of La Verna itself, resemb- 
ling some impregnable fortification, is seen ahead. 
After two miles further one arrives at the hamlet of 
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La Beccia (3,072 feet above the sea), the road be- 
comes steeper and after ten minutes or so the entrance 
of the Convent is reached. A motor takes about 
fifty minutes from Bibbiena station to La Beccia, a 
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carriage two hours. ‘The new road up to La Verna 
was opened in September, 1926, and was due to the 
initiative of Mussolini. 


History AND Present STATE 
La Verna is a huge mass of limestone (4,160 feet), 
bare and barren on its lower slopes, at first rising 
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very gradually, but suddenly shooting up skywards 
in great perpendicular walls of rock. The crest is 
covered with pines and beech trees. Its name 
(Latin, 4/verna), is said to come from the Italian 
verb, vernare, “ to make cold or pure.” 

On May 8th, 1213, Orlando Cattani, Count of 
Chiusi, a pious and wealthy noble, offered St. Francis 
the mountain of La Verna as a free gift. “‘ My 
Father,” he said, ‘‘ I possess a mountain in Tuscany 
that is very solitary and meet for those that desire to 
do penance in a place far away from the world, or to 
lead a solitary life ; and if it so please thee, fain would 
I give it thee and to thy companions for the salvation 
of my soul.” 

St. Francis was much pleased with this offer and 
gave thanks to God and then to Orlando and replied 
that he would send two of his companions to view the 
mountain and if it seemed to them a “ proper place 
for prayer and penance ” would accept the charitable 
offer. Fifty armed men accompanied them to be 
their defence against wild beasts and robbers. The 
two religious, with the help of the men at arms, cut 
down the boughs of trees and built with them some 
little cells. ‘‘ And thus in the name of God, they 
accepted and took possession of La Verna and de- 
parted and returned to Francis, relating how and in 
what manner they had chosen a place on the mountain 
most suitable for prayer and contemplation.” 

However it was not until August 1215 that 
St. Francis himself paid his first visit to the mountain, 
setting out from the Portiuncula at Assisi. The 
account of this journey is told in detail in The Litile 
Flowers. 

St. Francis visited La Verna six times altogether, 
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It was on September 14th, 1224, that he here re- 
ceived the Stigmata, and after his death La Verna 
became one of the principal centres of the Order. 
In 1260 a church was consecrated here in the pres- 
ence of St. Bonaventure and other bishops. Gradu- 
ally there arose the vast group of buildings which 
form the present convent, a place visited by emperors, 
popes, kings, nobles and peasants. In 1431 
Eugenius IV recommended the custody of the 
mountain to the republic of Florence, and later on it 
became the property of the Municipality of that city. 
When the religious orders in Italy were being sup- 
pressed in 1866 the Municipality made good this 
claim and thus saved the community from being 
dispersed by the anti-Christian government. 

The community of La Verna have always been 
famous for their hospitality and charity, and both men 
and women are given three days board and lodging 
free of charge. Men sleep in the Convent itself ; 
women in a great barn-like building just below at 
La Beccia ; they may take their meals together in the 
guest house at the Convent. There are forty beds 
for men, twenty-four for women. The conventual 
buildings are enormous and can accommodate over 
300 friars. 


DESCRIPTION OF LA VERNA 


(1) Before arriving at the Convent, half-way up 
the steep path from La Beccia is the little Chapel of the 
Birds, which records the first miraculous event which 
took place on St. Francis’s arrivalat La Verna in 1215. 


‘“* And when they were come nigh to the foot of the very 
rock of La Verna, it pleased St. Francis to rest awhile under 
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the oak tree that stood by the way, and there standeth to this 
day ; and resting beneath it, St. Francis began to consider the 
lay of the place and of the country round about. And lo! 
while he was thus pondering there came’a great multitude 
of birds from divers parts, with singing and fluttering of their 
wings, which showed forthgreat joyandgladness,and surround- 
edSt. Francis, in such wise that some settled on his head, some 
on his bosom, and some around his feet. His companions 
and the peasant beholding this, marvelled greatly, and 
St. Francis rejoiced in spirit, and spake thus, ‘I do believe, 
dearest brothers, that it is pleasing to our Lord Jesus Christ 
that we abide on this solitary mountain, since our sisters and 
brothers the birds show forth such great joy at our coming.’ 
‘These words said, they rose up and journeyed on and came 
to the place that his companions had taken at first.” 

(Fioretti.) 

(2) A few hundred yards further is a low gateway 
and the /arge courtyard of the Convento. On the 
right is the building known as the foresterta esterna— 
or the outer guesthouse. 

The arms over the door in front are those of Pope 
Eugenius IV, of the citizens of Florence, of the 
municipality of Florence and of the Consoli of Wool 
Merchants. 


CHIESINA 

Directly in front of the entrance is the little Church 
of S. Maria degl Angel. 

This is the original church of La Verna, It was 
built by St. Francis in 1216, in a manner, says tra- 
dition, designated by Our Lady herself. ‘Iwenty- 
five yearsafter St. Francis’s death the little church was 
enlarged. It now consists of four bays with a 
vaulted roof and is divided into nave and choir by a 
wrought iron screen and the two de/la Robbia altars, 
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The /eft hand altar piece represents the Nativity. 
In the centre are Our Lady and St. Joseph, with 
St. Francis and St. Anthonyof Padua on either side. On 
the gradine are Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Jerome, St. Bonaventure, St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Bernardino of Siena, and St. Louis of Toulouse. 
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The right hand altar piece represents the Taking 
Down of Our Lord’s Body from the Cross. Below 
are represented the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, St. Rose of Viterbo, 
St. Salome, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Catherine of 
Bologna and St. Cecilia, 
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The bas-relief (composed of 325 pieces) over the 
High Altar represents the Assumption of Our Lady, - 
with St. Thomas the apostle, St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Francis and St. Bonaventure. 

The choir stalls date from 1465, but have been 
much restored. 

This church was consecrated by seven bishops in 
the presence of St. Bonaventure, then general of the 
Franciscan Order, on August 20th, 1260. 

Apart from the fact that S. Francis himself prayed 
and worshipped in this chiesina as it is called, many 
remarkable incidents are recorded in connection with 
its history, including the appearing of St. Laurence, 
deacon and martyr to Bl. John of La Verna. 

The Campanile (modern) contains the original 
bell ordered for the church by St. Bonaventure in the 
year of his election to the generalship of the Order. 

The Piazzale, or courtyard, outside the church 
contains an old we// dating from 1516 and a modern 
bronze statue of St. Francis (1902) by Vincenzo 
Rosignoli of Assisi. It represents the incident 
(Fioretti, Ch. XXII) of St. Francis taming the wild 
turtle doves, and bears the inscription “ To the Saint 
of Christian Brotherhood.” 

On the west side of the courtyard is a small chapel 
dedicated to St. Paschal Baylon, builtin 1735, Here 
photographs, post cards, etc., can be bought. 


Cuizsa Macciore 

To the right is the main entrance to the Cugsa 
Maccrorz or Cuurcu oF St. Mary. It was begun 
in 1348 and built at the expense of Count Tarlato 
of Pietramala and of his wife, Giovanna of S. Flora, 
to whom there is an inscription on the right of the 
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doorway. The work was completed in 1459 by 
the Consoli dell’Arte della Lana (Wool Merchants) 
of Florence. The plan of the Church is that of a 
Latin cross. It is 131 feet long and 33 feet 
wide. 

Interior. (Right-hand side) The first altar is 
dedicated to St. Francis. The della Robbia altar 
piece, representing ‘‘ Our Lady of Refuge” with 
St. Antony the Abbot and St. Onofrius on the left, 
St. Mary of Egyptand St. Francis ontheright. It was 
brought to La Verna from the oratory of S. Onofrius 
at Vallesanta in 1874. 

The next altar on the right, under the baldacchino, 
contains the famous della Robbia “‘ Nativity,” which 
together with the “ Annunciation ” in the Nicolini 
chapel on the left, are perhaps the two most perfect 
specimens in all the world (the undoubted work of 
Luca himself) of della Robbia’s art. Three colours 
only are used in those exquisite works—white, blue 
and green ; not even in the borders is there any 
yellow. 

The first altar on the'left is that of St. Anthony of 
Padua, above which is a statue of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. The Chapel of St. Michael (right) was built 
in 1635. It is also known as the Chapel of the 
Sacred Heart. Facing it, on the left hand, is the 
Chapel of the Relics, formerly known as the Chapel of 
the Conception. 

The Chapel of the Ascension, (left) was built in 
1601 to contain the magnificent della Robbia altar 
piece. 

On either side of the sanctuary are two della 
Robbia figures representing St. Francis and St. An- 
thony the Abbot. 
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Under the High Altar is the body of Blessed John 
de La Verna. 

The choir was built in 1465. The organ, one of 
the largest in Italy, was erected only in 1925. La 
Verna has always been famous for the way in which 
the Divine Office is celebrated. Mass and Vespers 
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are sung daily. The plainsong and polyphonic 
sate are probably better than anywhere else in 
taly. 

The Sacristy contains some fine wood carving, and 
there are kept various relics connected with S, 
Francis : (1) a wooden cup, (2) a glass used by him 
in the house of Count Orlando ; (3) part of his cord ; 
(4) a piece of stuff soaked with the blood that issued 
from the stigmatic wound in his side. 

Just outside the Chiesa Maggiore is the entrance 
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to the covered loggia, which leads to the Chapel of 
the Stigmata. 

On the right is the altar of the Pietd (School of 
della Robbia, 1532). 

The /oggia is 250 feet in length. It was begun in 
1678 and was originally built with open arches, 
which were filled in during 1628 in order to afford 
greater protection against the winter weather. On 
the one side is the Via Crucis in bas relief (1716) and 
on the other an interesting series of frescoes repre- 
senting twenty-four scenes from the life of St. Francis, 
by Fra. Emanuele da Como (1670). 

Twice a day, after Vespers (2 p.m.) and after 
Midnight Matins, the community go in procession 
from the Church to the Chapel of the Stigmata. 
Before the construction of the loggia the friars had to 
make their way in the open, even in the terrible 
storms and bitter cold of winter time. ‘There is a 
tradition that once on the night ofa fearful snow storm 
the community turned faint-hearted and remained 
indoors. Next day the path to the Chapel was deeply 
marked in the snow with the footprints of all manner 
of birds and beasts who had gone in procession to do 
duty for the friars. After this reproof from the 
dumb animals, the community were never known to 
fail again, however bitter the cold, however deep the 
snow. 

At the end of the loggia is an iron gate above which 
is an ancient fresco by Fra. Emanuele da Como 
known as the Madonna della Scala. 

On the left is the door leading in to the Chapel of 
St. Sebastian, where are buried many of the early 
Franciscans who lived at La Verna. Leading out 
from this on the left is a steep staircase which goes 
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down to the Precipice, from whence is a magnificent 
view over the Casentino. Just beyond is the 


“hollow cave in the rock, at a great height from the ground 
and looking on a horrible and fearful abyss ” where the Devil 
“came forth in a terrible form, with tempest and mighty 
ruin and smote St. Francis to thrust him down the abyss.” 
The saint, having nowhere to flee, clung to the rock, com- 
mending himself to God. Immediately the rock to which 
he clung, was hollowed out by a miracle to the form of his 
body, and thus he escaped from the Devil. (Fioretti.) 


Returning from the Precipice one next reaches 
the Oratory of Sz. Anthony of Paduain which thatsaint 
lived during the year 1230. 


Seconp CeELi or Str. Francis 


From here a staircase leads to the Chapel of the 
Cross, or the Second Cell of St. Francis where he took up 
his abode about the Feast of the Assumption, 1224, 


“seeking the opportunity of a more solitary and secret place, 
wherein to keep the fast of St. Michael the Archangel that 
beginneth with the said feast of the Assumption.” (Fioretti.) 

“** Son,’ said St. Francis to Brother Leo, ‘let us seek a 
more secret place, whence thou canst not hear me when I- 
call.” And, in their search, they caught sight of a secret 
place on that side of the mountain that looketh to the south, 
and only too meet for his purpose ; but they could not get 
there because in front thereof was a horrible and fearful and 
very great chasm in the rock ;_ wherefore with great labour 
they laid some logs across the chasm, after the manner of a 
bridge, and passed over. Then St. Francis sends for the other 
brethren and tells them how he purposed to keep the lent of 
St. Michael in thatsolitary place, and therefore prays them to 
make a little cell there, so that no call of his might be heard 
by them. And the little cell of St. Francis being made, he 
saith to them, ‘Go ye to your dwelling, and leave me here 
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alone, for with God’s help I purpose to keep the fast here, 
with mind undistraught and unperturbed ; therefore let none 
of you come to me, nor suffer any worldly folk to come to me. 
But thou only, Brother Leo, shalt come to me, once a day, 
with a little bread and water, and once again by night at the 
hour of Matins; then shalt thou come to me in silence, and 
when thou art at the foot of the bridge thou shalt say to me, 
Domine labia mea aperies, and if I answer “Come,” pass 
thou on to the cell, and we will say Matins together ; but if I 
answer not, return thou straightway.’ And S. Francis said 
this because sometimes he was so rapt in God that he neither 
heard nor perceived aught with his bodily senses.” (Fioretti.) 


During these next weeks, St. Francis entered 
into that dark night of the soul which must ever 
precede the more intimate union of man with God. 
At times his spirit would be oppressed with the 
terrible reality of sin and evil, but 


“none the less did he receive many consolations from God, 
not only by visits of angels, but likewise of wild birds ; for 
all the time of that Lent, @ fa/con that had built her nest hard 
by his cell awoke him every night, alittle before Matins, by 
her singing and by beating her wings against his cell, and she 
departed not until he had risen upto say Matins. And when 
St. Francis was more weary at one time than another, or 
more feeble, this falcon, after the manner of a discreet and 
compassionate person, sang later. And so St. Francis had 
great pleasure of this clock; for the great solicitude of this 
falcon drove all sloth away from him and urged him to prayer, 
and beyond this she oft-times by day dwelt familiarly with 
him.” (Fioretti.) 

Another story is told of the visit of an angel who 
appeared to the saint, 


“with a viol in his left hand and a bow in his right, and who 
made such sweet melody that St. Francis was ‘lifted above 
all bodily sense,’ 
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One night when Br. Leo came to the bridge and called 
aloud ‘Domine labia mea aperies,’ no answer came, and for 
once the fear in his soul made him disregard the injunction 
to go back and not pass the bridge. Crossing over to the cell, 
he found it empty and went on to a wooded spot where he 
thought Francis might be. There indeed Francis was. 
In the moonlight Leo saw him kneeling in prayer with face 
and arms uplifted towards heaven, and heard him repeating 
with fervour: “Who art Thou? my most sweet God, 
Who am I? a most vile worm and Thy useless servant.” 
And Leo knew that he was a witness to some intimate 
colloquy between Francis and his Lord: but what the 
colloquy portended Leo could not understand. But looking 
on amazed, he saw a flame resting over the head of F rancis, 
who three times extended his hand towards it. And after 
a while, which seemed to Leo a great age, the flame returned 
to heaven. ‘Then in terror at his intrusion Leo began to 
move away so softly as he might. But Francis hearing his 
footsteps upon the leaves, called to him not to go away ; 
whereat Leo was in such fear and shame that he wished the 
earth would open and swallow him. But chiefly he feared 
lest because of his disobedience Francis would relieve him of 
his attendance : and at that thought the heart of Leo became 
a great void. But Francis, divining his trouble, and the love 
which conquered his will to obey, rebuked him but gently and 
kept him by his side. Emboldened at such gracious 
tenderness, Leo asked Francis to explain the meaning of that 
Divine visitation, and then he learned that the words he 
heard were the protest of Francis’s humility because our Lord 
Christ had asked of him, so unworthy, three gifts. And the 
Lord had bidden him three times put his hand to his bosom : 
and each time Francis had found there a ball of gold, which 
he offered, at first not understanding the mystery ; but 
Christ had told him that these three balls of gold were the 
virtues of poverty, chastity and obedience which were in the 
heart of Francis. 

““* But beware, brother, little sheep,’ said Francis, “go 
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not thou spying on me but return to thy cell with God’s 
blessing, and have diligent care of me : for yet a few days and 
God shall work such great wondrous things on this mountain 
that all the world shall marvel thereat; for He shall do 
things, new and strange, such as never hath He done to any 
creature in this world,’ ” 

Then St. Francis went with Br. Leoin to the oratory where 
Mass was said, and S. Francis cast himself upon the ground 
and prayed that God would make known to him His will 
concerning the mystery which lay upon him. And when he 
had finished his prayer he ‘took the Book of the Gospels 
from the altar and made it be opened, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, by his companion’ and read the first passage 
upon which his eye alighted. 

The passage was one which relates how it behoved Christ 
to suffer. A second and third time Leo opened the book at 
Francis’s bidding, and each time the reading concerned the 
passion of Our Lord. Gently and with joy Francis sub- 
mitted to what he believed was an indication of the Divine 
Will; by suffering he too must come into the Kingdom of 
God, even as it was with his Lord : and into his soul there 
came a great longing to share in the passion of Christ and to 
have in himself that divine love which impelled Christ to 
suffer for men. (Fioretti; 1 Celano, 92, 933; Leg. Maj., 
XIII, 2.) 

In 1263, on the site of this little hut of wattle, 
the second cell of St. Francis, was erected the existing 
Chapel of the Cross. ‘The upper part is used as a choir 
by the friars who live in the adjoining hermitage. The 
lower part, where stands the altar, was formerly 
decorated with frescoes by Giotto. Over the altar 
is a statue representing St. Francis and the falcon 
(1886). The reliquary under the altar contains an 
iron discipline supposed to have belonged to St. 
Francis, part of his staff, and part of his cord. _ 

On the epistle side is the door leading into the 
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small sacristy, and on the opposite side a staircase 
leads down to the Oratory of St. Bonaventure, a tiny 
cell hewn out of the rock, and so called because the 
saint was accustomed to spend much time here in 
prayer. 


THe CHAPEL OF THE STIGMATA 


The present chapel was built in 1263 on the site 
of the oratory of wattle and daub erected by 
St. Francis himself on the spot where he received 
the stigmata on September 14th, 1224. 


““On a certain morning about the feast of the Exaltation 
of Holy Cross, while he was praying on the side of the moun- 
tain, he beheld a Seraph having six wings, flaming and res- 
plendent, coming down from the heights of heaven. Whenin 
his flight most swift he had reached the space of air nigh 
the man of God, there appeared betwixt the wings the Figure 
of a Man crucified, having his hands and feet stretched forth 
in the shape of a cross and fastened unto a Cross, “Two wings 
were raised above his head, twain were spread forth to fly, 
while twain hid His whole body. Beholding this, Francis 
was mightily astonished, and joy, mingled with sorrow, filled 
his heart. He rejoiced at the gracious aspect wherewith he 
saw Christ, under the guise of a Seraph, regard him, but His 
Crucifixion pierced his soul with a sword of pitying grief. 
He marvelled exceedingly at the appearance of a vision so 
unfathomable, knowing that the infirmity of the Passion 
doth no wise accord with the immortality of a seraphic 
spirit. At length he understood therefrom, the Lord 
revealing it unto him, that this vision had been thus pre- 
sented unto his gaze by the divine providence, that the friend 
of Christ might have fore-knowledge that he was to be wholly 
transformed into the likeness of Christ crucified, not by 
martyrdom of body, but by enkindling of heart. Accord- 
ingly, as the vision disappeared it left in his heart a wondrous 
glow, but on his flesh also it imprinted a no less wondrous 
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likeness of its tokens. For forthwith there began to appear 
in his hands and feet the marks of the nails, even as he had 
just beheld them in that Figure of the Crucified. For his 
hands and feet seemed to be pierced through the midst with 
nails, the heads of the nails showing in the palms of the 
hands, and upper side of the feet, and their points showing 
on the other side ; the right side, moreover, was as if it 
had been pierced by a lance—seamed with a ruddy scar, 
where from oft-times welled the sacred blood, staining his 
habit and breeches.” (Leg. Maj., XIII, 3; also Fiorettz. 
I Celano III, 94.) 

St. Francis first thought was not to reveal to any man this 
wonderful thing which had come to him: not even to his 
brethren. But realizing that this would be impossible, he 
called his companions and shyly and by constraint told them 
of the vision and of the stigmata ; adding that the Seraph 
had told him many things of which he could not speak. 
Only to Br. Leo did he willingly bare his wounds when 
because of the pain and the bleeding he must needs have them 
bound with bandages. 


The spot where the Stigmata were received is in the 
centre of the pavement and is protected by an iron 
grating. ‘The actual rock is covered by a bas-relief 
in white marble (sixteenth century). Around the 
base of the grating are two Latin inscriptions, 
““Coelorum candor splenduit, novum sidus emicuit 
obsignans eum bic charactere in volis, plantis, latere dum 
formam crucis gerere vult corde, ore, opere,” and on the 
other side, “‘ Signasti, Domine, hic servum tuum 
Franciscum ; signis redemptionis nostrae.” 

Above the modern altar (1892) is the famous 
Crucifixion by Andrea della Robbia, with life size 
figures. St. Francis and St. Jerome are represented 
kneeling on either side of Our Lady and St. John. 
On the top of the cross in a green nest is a pelican. 
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The choir stalls (1552) have been carefully restored 
and decorated with intarsia work by Fra Leonardo 
da Legnaia ; there are figures of fifteen saints and 
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CHAPEL OF THE STIGMATA 


other persons who were witnesses of or who have 
written about the miracles of the stigmata. 


A small door (locked) on the epistle side of the 
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altar in the Chapel of the Stigmata leads out to the 
Oratory of Br. Leo—a rough cave in the rocky cliff. 
From here a passage behind the chapel takes the 
pilgrim to the Bed of St. Francis—a dark cavern 
situated in the very bowels of the rocks wherein the 
saint delighted to rest and pray. Passing on under 
the loggia, one arrives back close to the Chape/ of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in front of the Chiesa Mag- 
giore. 


First Cre.tt oF St. Francis 


A small gate (generally locked) leads down a few 
steps to the entrance of the Chapel which is built on 
the site of the first cell of St. Francis under the beech 
tree where he lived in 1215 when he came to La 
Verna. Here occurred the following incident. 

“One day, St. Francis was meditating on his death, and 
on the state of his Order after his death, and saying, ‘ Lord 
God, what will become of Thy poor little household, that 
Thou of Thy goodness hast committed to me, a sinner ? 
Who shall comfort them ? Who shall correct them ? Who 
shall pray to Thee for them?’ And while he was uttering 
such words, the angel sent of God appeared to him, and com- 
forted him with these words, ‘I say unto thee, in God’s 
name, that the profession of thy Order shall not fail until 
the Judgment Day : and none shall be so great a sinner, but 
that if he love thy Order in his heart, the same shall find 
mercy in God’s sight ; and none that evilly persecuth thy 
Order shall have length of life. Moreover, no wicked 
member of thy Order shall continue long therein, except he 
amend his life. “Therefore be not cast down if thou seest 
some that are not good friars in thy Order, and that observe 
not the Rule as they ought ; think not that for this thy Order 
shall perish ; for ever shall there be of them—and they shall 
be many and many—that will observe perfectly the life of 
the gospel of Christ, and the purity of the Rule ; and such 
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as these shall go straightway to life everlasting after the death 
of the body without passing through any purgatory. And 
some shall observe the Rule, but not perfectly ; and they, ere 
they go to paradise, shall pass through purgatory, but the 
time of their purgation shall be committed to thee by God. 
But touching those that observe not the Rule at all—have no 
care of them, saith God, because He careth not.’ ‘These 
words said, the angel departed, and St. Francis remained 
comforted and consoled.” (Fioretti.) 


Enclosed in the altar is the actual stone on which 
Our Lord is said to have appeared to St. Francis and 
which the latter told Br. Leo to wash with “‘ water, 
wine, oil, milk, and balsam.” (Chronica XXIP, 
Generalium.) 

It was probably during St. Francis’s first stay at 
La Verna that Br. Leo was grievously afflicted with a 
spiritual temptation, and ardently desired, as the only 
remedy, to have some passage of Holy Scripture 
written out by the hand of the Saint and briefly 
annotated by him. But he dared not ask, dreading a 
refusal. St. Francis, having understood what was 
passing through the mind of his brother, wrote on 
parchment the following passage : 


Benedicat tibi Dominus et custodiat te: 
Ostendat faciem suam tibi et misereatur tui : 
Convertat vultum suum ad te et det tibi pacem 


adding 
Dominus benedicat te, frater Leo. 


After leaving the first cell of St. Francis a further 
series of steps lead down to the Sasso Spicco, one of 
the most astonishing of all the great rocks of La 
Verna. It hangs to the mountain side, apparently 
by a mere thread of itself, yet it is a great solid mass, 
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forty-three feet wide and thirteen feet deep. Tra- 
dition states that the rock was rent asunder at the 
time of the Crucifixion and that St. Francis used to pass 
hours beneath its shelter in prayer and contemplation. 

Climb up again to the Piazzale and go through the 
side of the loggia to the left of the entrance of the 
Chiesa Maggiore and ascend the steep flight of steps 
which lead up the mountain to the left. In a few 
minutes one arrives at the Chapel of the Beech Tree 
or of Blessed Giovanni della Verna, who died here in 
1322. Our Lord appeared several times to him in 
bodily form and on the spot touched by the divine 
feet the grass has ever since refused to grow. In 
front of the cell is a bare space some fifty feet long by 
twenty feet wide, now walled in ; the grass is rich 
and green all round the outside of the walls, but there 
is not so much as a tuft within. Under the altar is 
part of the trunk of the beech tree beneath which 
Blessed Giovanni used to pray. A few yards further 
is the little cell or hermitage of Blessed Giovanni, 
where he lived for over thirty years. 

About a quarter of a mile still further the path 
leads to the Sasso di fra Lupo (the Rock of Brother 
Wolf), a rock split away from the mass, and rising 
up like a great tower. ‘This ferocious robber chief- 
tain, known as “‘ the Wolf,’’ used to tie his victims 
to this rock and then starve them to death ! He be- 
came a friar and was known as Frate Agnello 
(Brother Lamb). 

The path winds on and up for about twenty 
minutes until it finally reaches La Penna, the summit 
of the mountain with its chapel. A sheer precipice, 
some 700 feet, drops down below and is guarded by a 
stout iron railing. From La Penna there is a 
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“Ti SAsso DI Fra Lupo” 
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magnificent view over the whole extent of the Casenti- 
no, the valleys of the Arno and the Tiber, the Perugian 
Hills, the Umbrian Plains and the wild country of 
. Romagna and the Marches. Unfortunately, the 
view is much obscured by the dense growth of trees 
to the east and south. 

The Monastery is one of the largest Franciscan 
houses in the world. The buildings are grouped 
around three courtyards, and are of various dates. 

In the dormitory are a series of paintings of fifty- 
one saints and deati of the Order by Gerino of Pistoia 
(1500-39) and the huge refectory contains a della 
Robbia Madonna and Child. But apart from these 
there is little else of artistic interest: the whole 
character of the buildings being entirely ‘‘ Francis- 
can ”’ in its simplicity. 


Tue Caste or CounT ORLANDO 

From the village of La Beccia (where are the Post 
Office, two inns, and the women’s hospice) a road 
leads south-east to the ruined Castle of Count 
Orlando (one mile), who gave La Vernato St. Francis. 
Just below the Castle is the little village of Chiusi in 
Casentino, with a fourteenth-century church. ‘The 
view of the mountain from here is worth seeing. 

From La Verna, by taking the road from the gate- 
way of the convent, the village of Pieve S. Stefano can 
be reached (six miles), from whence a motor-’bus 
goes to Borgo S. Sepolcro on the railway from 
Arezzo-Umbertide to Perugia. 


THE FAREWELL TO LA VERNA 


The day after the feast of St. Michael, St. Francis 
left La Verna for the last time. He could no longer 
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walk on account of the great pain of his wounds. 
Count Orlando therefore provided him with an ass 
upon which he rode. Before starting he besought 
his brethren to have a special care of this holy moun- 
tain where God had wrought such wonders. 


“TI desire,” he said, “‘ that this place shall ever be inhabited 
by God-fearing Religious, the flower of my Order. I com- 
mand you under holy obedience to live in charity, to be in- 
stant in prayer, to have a diligent care of this place, singing 
the Divine Praises day and night. And suffer no man to 
profane this holy hill. I give my blessing to all who shall 
respect and reverence it... . Farewell, farewell, Mount La 
Verna ! Farewell, Mount of Angels! Farewell, my best 
beloved ! Brother Falcon, I thank thee for the charity thou 
didst use to me. Addio, Sasso Spicco ! Farewell, great rock ! 
Farewell, O rock that didst receive me into thy bowels, 
confounding the wiles of the evil one. Alas ! we may meet 
no more. Farewell, Santa Maria degli Angeli ! O Mother 
of the Eternal Word, I commend to thee these my dear sons!” 


Before finally losing sight of La Verna, St. Francis 
turned round once more and blessed the holy hill 
again : 


“Farewell, thou mountain of God, thou Holy Mount, 
Mons coagulatus, Mons pinguis, Mons in quo beneplacttum est 
Deo habitare. Farewell, Mount La Verna ! May God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost bless thee ! 


Rest in peace, for we shall never meet again ! ” 


Every year on September 3oth, the letter of Fra 
Masseo, from which the above extracts are taken, is 
read to the friars in the refectory of La Verna in 
commemoration of the departure of their holy Father 
and Founder. ‘There is, however, some doubt as 
to the authenticity of the letter. 
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THE VALLEY OF RIETI 


THE VALLEY OF RIETI 


INTRODUCTION 

A week’s stay in the valley of Rieti cannot be recom- 
mended too strongly to all Franciscan pilgrims. 
With the exception of Assisi and La Verna, no other 
places in Italy are so full of memories of St. Francis 
as this great amphitheatre surrounded by mountains 
—at the southern end of which lies the city of Rieti. 
At Greccio, Fonte Colombo, La Foresta, and Poggio 
Bustone, the pilgrim will see four primitive Franciscan 
hermitages, still standing in their unspoilt simplicity. 
Greccio was the place where St. Francis introduced 
the first Christmas crib: it is the Franciscan Bethle- 
hem, and at Fonte Colombo the Holy Rule of the 
Order was written after a fast of forty days : it is the 
Franciscan Sinat, 


“Passing from the valley of Spoleto into the valley of 
Rieti to the south the traveller is at once conscious of being 
in a new country. ... There is a certain aloofness not at all 
unkindly. On the contrary, you will find there a genial 
hospitality, a desire to make the stranger at home. Yet there 
is a certain princely air in the way Rieti dispenses of its best, 
such as you frequently find amongst unconquered people of 
the hills, The ravages of war and foreign domination and 
incessant rebellion have not lain so heavily upon this upland 
valley as upon the more populous and suave valley of Spoleto 
to the north ; though Rieti too has seen foreign armies march 
through its mountain passes and along its roads. But Rieti 
is somewhat apart from the main thoroughfares of the world, 
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safeguarded by its height above the more level roads and by its 
natural ramparts of pass and peak. Nevertheless it is not too 
far apart. ‘Through it in former days ran one of the main 
roads from Rome to the north ; and in its city the Popes had 
a palace and held court there when they sought a nerve 
bracing atmosphere away from the sultriness of Rome. But 
you feel sure, as the genius of the place comes home to your 
consciousness, that even Popes were welcomed here with a 
certain sturdy simplicity, and that the Rietans, whilst able 
to appreciate the splendour and vivacity of the court, yet 
held to their mountain valley with a certain proud content. 
The court might come and go, a shadow from the outer 
world ; but the mountains and the valley were always there. 
It is strange how this sense of seclusion with mystic affinities 
to the world-life grows upon you. Coming from the north, 
you are met at the very entrance to the hill-passes which 
divide the two valleys by the boisterous water-falls of Mar- 
more, where the river Velino rushes down in a cloud of 
spray from the plateau beyond the hills into the low land around 
Terni. If you have lived long enough in the valley of 
Spoleto to absorb something of its historical reminiscences, 
and to feel the intensity and strength of the human life that 
has played its part there, you will suddenly halt at the rushing 
sound and majestic force of the waters ; for the moment you 
will be conscious that here is a new force, the force of nature, 
and as you look to the wall of hills beyond, the awe of that 
mysterious incalculable strength comes upon you. ‘Then 
through a mountain gorge you come to the Lago di Piediluco 
—or as the Franciscan chronicler calls it, the lake of Rieti— 
closely enfolded by steep broken hills above which and be- 
yond you see the mountains ranging away to the clustering 
snow-capped peaks of the Abruzzi. A sailing boat is 
leisurely making its way across the still waters of the lake as 
I pass by : probably the boatman dwells in one of those white 
villages on the shore. 

“Through the low hills you enter the upland valley, a 
wide, cultivated amphitheatre closely engirdled by the massed 
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mountains. ‘The plain is flat, save for a hillock here and 
there which you might take for a sheltering island when the 
mists lie on the ground. Far to the south is the gleaming 
city : but inexorably your eye will be drawn to the encom- 
passing mountains with their dark gorges and shadowy hollows 
and the occasional village clinging trustfully to some steep 
ascent. ‘There is a great stillness in the bracing atmosphere, 
and a curious sense of seclusion. You miss the long mys- 
terious distances of the valley of Spoleto, which to the north 
and south sweep past the sentinel hills ; you miss the fortress 
cities and towns which make the northern valley quick with 
the reminiscences of struggle and ambition. You miss the 
grey, treeless mountains which lie facing each other in two 
drawn-out lines, bidding each other a mutual defiance even 
in their rest. For here at.Rieti the massed hills and moun- 
tain peaks seem as brothers-in-arms guarding the plain 
which they encircle, as men guard the sanctity of their home, 
So jealously do they encircle it that you can hardly detect 
the passes which lead to the outer world ; yet withal do they 
guard it tenderly. On all the lower slopes the eye delights 
in the foliage of woods or in a blossoming soil. Rugged and 
stony are the primitive paths by which you climb the hills, 
yet they lead to homesteads set in the midst of olives or of 
vines 3 and in all the valley the air is at once soft and bracing, 
In truth in this upland cloister nature has sought to bind 
men to herself by a manifold attraction ;_ revealing at once 
her majesty and dire strength, her solicitude and providence, 
her lightsomeness and homeliness : as though by this varied 
revelation of beauty she would bring to them a complete 
detachment from the world beyond. No wonder that the 
peasant is strong and blithsome, and that with a kindly 
humanity clearly indicated in his face and speech there is yet 
in his air a certain detached dignity and other-worldliness, 
as of the mountain peaks above him. Nor do we wonder 
that Francis frequently sought shelter in this valley of Rieti 
amidst the stress and distractions of his busy apostolate : nor 
that in the years of his great trouble it was hither he came to 
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nerve himself for endurance and battle. And fitting, too, it 
wasthat that wide upland retreat should be associated intimately 
with those last years when with the expectancy of death in 
his mind, the clamours of the world were no longer able to 
disturb the deep peace which had now come to him.” (Fr. 


Cuthbert, pp. 388-391.) 


RoutTEs 

By railway. RuetT1 is situated on a branch line 
from Terni (two hours from Assisi) where one has to 
change trains. Rieti is sixty-five kilometres from 
Terni ; the train takes about two hours, and stops 
at every station. From Terni to Stroncone the best 
views are on the right, then on the left until Piediluco, 
after which they are magnificent on each side. 

Stroncone station. About thirty-five minutes from 
the station, on the right hand side, lies the famous 
Franciscan friary of Srronconez, founded by 
St. Francis himself in 1213. The village was the 
home of two famous Franciscans, Blessed Anthony 
(died 1461) and Giovanni of Stroncone (died 1418). 

From Stroncone to Marmore the railway ascends 
some I 50 metres and passes through six long tunnels. 
Look out for the magnificent view to the left above 
the famous waterfalls just before Marmore station 
(sixteen kilometres). ‘There is a charming glimpse 
of the lake of Piediluco (eighteen kilometres) (left). 

Greccio station (twenty-seven kilometres). The 
friary lies to the right high up on the slope of the 
mountain, standing out conspicuously against a 
background of dark ilexes. 

Contigliano station (thirty-three kilometres), about 
ten minutes after passing Friary, to the right, almost 
hidden in the ilex groves, is the hermitage of Fonse 
Colombo. 
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Rieti 

This ancient city, the capital of Sabina, is situated 
on a low hill which rises at the southern end of the 
great Rieti valley, which was formerly a lake until it 
was drained by the Romans. ‘The town is still 
surrounded by its old fortifications and contains 
many fine churches. 

To the Franciscan pilgrim the following are the 
chief centres of interest: 


(1) The Bishop’s Palace and Crypt of the Cathedral. 
(2) Lhe House of Theobald the Saracen. 
(3) The House of Bl. Angelo Tancredi. 


(1) ‘Tue BrsHop’s Patacz aND Crypt oF CATHEDRAL. 
_ Rieti was a favourite residence of the Popes, 
and during the life of St. Francis and throughout the 
Middle Ages, Pope Honorius III spent much time 
here. The palace has been almost entirely rebuilt 
since the thirteenth century and little is left of the 
actual building where St. Francis often stayed as 
guest of Pope Honorius and where he was cured of 
the trouble to his eyes in 1225 (Celano, Leg. I). 
Celano also relates how the sick were brought to 
him that he might heal them by his prayers and bless- 
ing. One of them was a canon, a worldly cleric, 
crippled as the result of evil living. With piteous 
tears he clamoured to be signed with the sign of the 
Cross. Francis acceded to his request, but with this 
sharp rebuke : “‘ You have lived according to the 
desires of the flesh and not according to the judgments 
of God : how then shall I sign you with the cross ? 
But I sign you in the name of Christ ; yet know that 
greater evils will befall you if you return to your 
vomit. For on account of the sin of ingratitude, 
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things worse than the first come upona man.” The 
canon was cured, but unhappily went back to his evil 
ways, and shortly after was killed by a falling roof 
whilst rioting in the house of some friends. (II 
Celano, 41 5 Leg. Maj., XI, 5.) 

(2) THe Houss or THEOBALD THE SARACEN has been 
completely rebuilt. All that is left of the original 
building are in the outer walls of the facade in the Via 
S. Rufo and, at the back, the remains of an outside 
staircase. The following story is told of St. Francis 
when he was staying in the house of Theobald, in 
noes: 


“One day when he was suffering more than usual in eyes 
and head, he had a great desire to hear the viol. One of the 
brothers attending him, Fra Pacifico, had been a violist in 
the world. St. Francis called for him and said: ‘ Brother, 
the children of the world do not understand divine sacraments: 
and musical instruments which in former times were set 
apart for the praise of God, man’s wantonness has converted 
to the mere delight of the ear. Now I would have you go 
secretly and borrow a viol and bring comfort with some 
honest melody to Brother Body who is so full of pains.’ 
But the brother had not St. Francis’s unworldliness. He pro- 
tested that people might think he was given to levity, if he 
asked such a thing. ‘In that case,’ replied Francis, ‘let it 
be. It is better to put aside good things than to give scan- 
dal.’ Yet were his thoughts that day full of the mystery of 
music. The next night as he was lying awake thinking of 
God, suddenly there came to him the sound as of a viol being 
played ; and as the bow touched the strings, such surpassing 
melody came forth as no earthly viol could produce : so that 
St. Francis forgot all his pain. The following morning he 
said to the brother : ‘ Brother, our Lord who consoles the 
afflicted never leaves me without consolation. I could not 
hear the viol of men; but I have heard one far sweeter.’ 
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And he told his experience of the night.” (II Celano, 126 ; 
Leg. Maj., V. 2.) 


(3) Tue House or AncELto Tancrep 

Angelo Tancredi became one of St. Francis’s first 
followers, in 1209. The story of his conversion is 
found in Wadding (p. 179) : 

Meeting Angelo in the Valley of Rieti, St. Francis 
accosted him saying : It is a long time enough that 
you have carried the belt and sword and spurs of the 
world. Come with me and I will dub you a knight 
of the army of Christ. And without further delay, 
the young man got off his horse, abandoned his 
property and embraced poverty and became the 
twelfth disciple. 

His house was given by Pope Nicholas IV in 
1289 to four sisters who wished to follow the Rule 
of the Third Order and live in community. It is 
still a convent of the Regular Tertiaries. 

Rieti contains the following Franciscan churches: 
(1) Cappucini. (2) Friar Minor (S. Antonio del 


Monte). 


THE FRANCISCAN SANCTUARIES IN THE 
VALLEY OF RIETI 


Fonte CoLomsBo 
Route 
Take the Via Roma, cross the bridge and go out 
by the Porta Romana, turn sharp to the right. Ina 
few minutes bear round to the /eft, follow the Fonte 
Turano for about twenty minutes, cross over a bridge, 
keep straight on for another three-quarters of a mile 
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until one arrives at a group of cottages. In a few 
minutes a mule path will be noticed on the left leading 
up the hill. Follow this, and after a stiff climb of 
more than a mile the Convento p1 Fonte Cotomso 
is reached. One can drive to the bottom of the hill, 
but the last mile must be climbed on foot. To walk 
all the way from Rieti takes about 14 hours. The 
friary of Fonte Colombo stands in a dense wood 
of ilex and oak, in a very inaccessible position 
on the edge of a rocky ledge, looking north over the 
vale of Rieti. 


History 

This secluded spot was formerly known as Monte 
Rainerio, and in St. Francis’s day it belonged to a pious 
widow, the Lady Columba. She had a house on the 
brow of the mountain and gave Francis the freedom 
of her property and supplied him with food, but res- 
pected his wish for solitude. The mountain here is 
densely wooded. Just below Donna Columba’s 
house lay a rocky cave overlooking a wild valley 
which lies far below where a mountain stream rushes 
down a rough course. Here St. Francis often 
stayed. It was at Fonte Colombo that he begged 
pardon of ‘‘ Brother Ass ” for having treated him so 
badly (Ce/ano II). 

On one occasion when he was very ill and his 
doctor had been to see him, he said to the brethren 
(Celano II. Ch. 15) : 


“Invite the doctor, and give him a very good dinner.” 
The brethren answered, “‘ Father, we blush to say it, we are 
ashamed to invite him, so poor are we now.” ‘“‘ Why do 
you want me to tell you again ? ” answered the Saint. ‘The 
doctor, who was standing by, said, “‘ As for me, dearest 
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brethren, I shall take your poverty for delicacies.” The 
brethren made haste and put the whole of their stores on the 
table, a little bread, wine and a few vegetables. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door: a woman witha basketful 
of fine bread, fish and pasties of crayfish, all heaped round with 
honey and grapes. “The brethren rejoiced for they knew well 
it was a miracle in answer to Francis’s prayers. But the 
doctor said, “Brethren, neither do ye know this man’s 
holiness as ye ought, nor do we of the world know it.” 


It was on Monte Rainerio that he underwent the 
cruel operation of having his upper cheek cauterized 
to relieve the agony of one of his eyes. When the 
physician suggested this, Francis replied that he was 
willing to submit to whatever Br. Elias his superior 
should determine, for in the matter of his body he had 
no will of his own, but was altogether in their 
hands. 


“So the iron for the cautery was got ready. For a 
moment Francis feared lest in the application he might 
shrink from the pain ; but bracing his spirit to the ordeal 
he looked steadily at the iron in the fire: ‘O my brother 
fire !’ he exclaimed, ‘ amongst all creatures most noble and 
useful, be courteous to me in this hour, for I have ever loved 
thee and ever will love thee for love of Him who created 
thee.” The attendant brethren, less brave, left the room ; 
but Francis, making the sign of the cross over the burning 
iron, submitted without a tremor. When the operation 
was over the brethren came back ‘O weak-spirited and of 
little faith, why did you flee?’ Francis said to them, ‘In 
truth I tell you I felt not any pain nor sense of heat, so that 
if it is not well burned, he may burn me better.” (If 
Celano, p. 294.) 


The place was called Fonte Colombo because of a 
well which belonged to the Donna Columba. 
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Description 

The Church. ‘The porch by which one enters the 
church is of later date than the main building, which 
consists of an aisleless nave and choir (thirteenth 
century). Over the west door is a lunette with a 
fresco representing, Our Lady and Child, St. Francis 
and St. Louis. The interior of the church was res- 
tored to its primitive state in 1921, and it is chiefly 
remarkable for its extreme simplicity ; nothing 
could be more characteristic of the Franciscan ideal. 
The High Altar consists of a single stone standing on 
a block of marble. The large wood carving on the 
right represents Our Lord dictating the Rule to 
St. Francis, Br. Leo, kneeling, writing it down, while 
Br. Elias and other brethren show their fear and 
amazement. It is the work of Fra Giovanni of 
Pisa (1646) who carved it out of wood from the ilex 
tree in which Our Lord is said to have appeared to 
St. Francisin 1223. The choir of the religious is behind 
the High Altar, and contains nothing of special 
interest. Notice the fine modern stained glass in 
the windows : especially the figure of St. Francis in 
the east window and the scene of St. Francis and 
“* Brother Fire.” 

To the right of the church lies the Convento 
consisting of a four-sided cloister surrounded by 
buildings of various dates. Some traces remain of 
the original house of Lady Columba. ‘The primitive 
friary stood on the east side of the cloister, over- 
looking the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene. Addi- 
tions to the buildings have been made from time 
to time. They are now occupied by the novitiate 
of the Friars Minor of the Roman Province of St. 
Michael. 
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Tue “ SANTUARIO ” 


Outside the church on the north side lies the en- 
trance to the “saniuario”’ or “holy places” of 
Fonte Colombo. Above the gateway (locked ; ring 
for friar who will act as guide) one reads these words : 
Solve calceamenta de pedibus tuis enim in quo stas terra 
sancta est (“ Take off your shoes, for the place in 
which you stand is holy ground”). Pope Sixtus 
IV visited this place with bare feet in memory of 
St. Francis. 

A few yards farther is the Cuapet or St. Mary 
Macpatene. It is said to have been built by St. 
Francis himself in 1217 and is themost perfect example 
of the primitive Franciscan church left to us. It is 
nearly square in form with a small eastern apse. 
The door consists of a pointed arch, above which is a 
tiny bell cote. The interior contains a thirteenth- 
century fresco in the apse, representing Our Lord. 
Hie is sitting in the middle and in his left hand holds 
a book while His right is raised in the act of blessing. 
On the left are the figures of Our Lady and Child, 
on the right that of a saint, much faded and injured, 
but who seems to be St. Peter, to whom St. Francis 
had great devotion. The picture is distinctly Byzan- 
tine in character, and is undoubtedly almost contem- 
porary with the little chapel itself. 

There are three small windows in the chapel : 
note the letter ‘T’ (tau) painted in red on the wall just 
beside the window to the left of the altar, discovered 
a few years ago when the window was opened after 
having been blocked up for probably several hundred 
years, owing to rebuilding after an earthquake. The 
painting close to the ancient “‘ Javadbo”’ represents 
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Blessed Isabella: the other fresco, St. Mary Magda- 


lene. On the north wall is a much more recent 
fresco of St. Clare. 

From the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene the path 
goes down to the left past a shrine of Our Lady, 
whence a flight of steps leads to the “‘ Santuario ” 
proper, i.e. THe Cuapet or St. Micuagzt. It is a 
small chapel built up against the face of the rocky 
cliff in which one sees the natural hollow where the 
saint used to sleep. Above the altar is a fresco by 
Br. Giovanni Antonio of Padua, showing St. Francis 
receiving the Rule from Our Lord. ‘To the right 
of the altar a trap-door opens on to seven rough steps 
cut in the natural rock which lead down to the “ Sacro 
Speco” or Holy Grotto, a narrow cave some twenty 
feet by three feet in which St. Francis spent long 
periods of retirement during the latter years of his 
life, and where he composed the Franciscan Rule of 
1223, which has ever since been the Rule of the Order. 

Coming up again from the “Sacro Speco,” passing 
through the chapel of St. Michael, we notice in front 
of us the Grotto of Br. Leo, to the right of which, under 
cover, is preserved all that is left of the ilex tree in 
which Our Lord appeared to St. Francis. A hole on 
the rock close by is supposed to have been made by 
Br. Leo’s head when he fell back in fear and astonish- 
ment at the vision of Christ. 


“Now as the Order was spreading abroad Francis was 
minded to make the Rule of their life, that the Lord Inno- 
cent had sanctioned, to be confirmed in perpetuity by his 
successor Honorius.” One night when he was in trouble 
and in anxiety as to the wisdom of putting his hand to the 
Rule he had already written, he dreamt that he had gathered 
from the ground tiny crumbs of bread with which to feed a 
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hungry multitude of brethren. And so small were the 
crumbs that he feared lest in the distribution they would fall 
from his hands, ‘Then a voice called to him, “ Francis, 
make one host out of all the crumbs, and give it unto those 
who wish to be fed.” This he did; and as many of the 
brethren who would not receive the host, or who, having 
received, scorned it, were at once struck with leprosy. This 
dream puzzled Francis, for he felt that it was an answer to 
his prayer, and yet again he could not tell its meaning. But 
the next day as he was again praying, he heard a voice, saying : 
“Francis, the crumbs of last night are the words of the 
Gospel : the host is the Rule ;_ the leprosy is wickedness.” 


St. Francis understood that he must now re-write 
the Rule and he decided to retire for this purpose to 
Fonte Colombo with two companions, Brs. Leo and 
Bernard. 

“There fasting, or living on bread and water alone, he 
made the Rule according to what the divine Spirit had taught 
him in prayer. When he came down from the mountain 
he entrusted the new Rule into the keeping of Br. Elias, 
who after a few days affirmed that he had lost it through 
carelessness.” 

It seems clear that it was too strict for the ministers 
as it maintained the rule of corporate poverty. So 
probably Elias or someone else destroyed it deliber- 
ately. 

St. Francis went back into his retreat and there 
again, after another forty days’ fast, dictated the Rule 
to Br. Leo. But the ministers, now enraged, pursued 
him to his solitude, protesting that they could not 
observe such a Rule. 

St. Francis turned his face to heaven and spoke 
thus : é 


“*O Lord, said I not to Thee that they would not believe 
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me?” ‘Then they all seemed to hear the voice of Christ 
in the air. ‘‘So do it, there is nought in the Rule that is 
thine, but all is Mine, and I will that the Rule should thus 
be observed to the letter, without a gloss, without a gloss.” 

. . The ministers, confused and terrified, fled from the 
mountain. 


This Rule was solemnly approved by Pope 
Honorius III on November 29th, 1223. 


La ForeEstTa 


Route FRoM Rieti 

Go down past the theatre as if going to the station, 
turn to the right, taking the road ousside the walls 
until, just past the Porta Conca (right), there is a 
turning sharp to the left. Follow this, cross the 
railway lines, keep straight on to the Campo Santo, 
bear round to the /eft, following the main road until, 
a hundred yards or so farther on, a lane will be noticed 
turning off to the right up the hill. Take this lane 
and keep on going up the hill, passing two large 
villas on the right, the second with a fountain in the 
wall with an inscription above it. ‘The lane now 
enters a wood, the ground rising all the time. After 
about a quarter of an hour further, one arrives atthe 
top of the hill with an enclosure wall on the /eft, and 
in a few minutes more is at the hermitage of La 
Foresta. (Time: about one and a quarter hours.) 


HisTory 

The hermitage of S. Maria della Foresta was 
formerly knownas St. Fabiano. St. Francis seems to 
have lived here as the guest of the priest in charge at 
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various times when he wished to escape from the 
crowds of Rieti. He stopped here again in 1225 on 
his way to Rieti from Assisi. To quote from Fr. 
Cuthbert (p. 426) : 


“ At length they came to the wooded hills that lie out in 
the plain near to Rieti ; and once again Francis was too ill 
to be carried farther. So the brethren stopped at the church 


Convento caus PortsTa, 


CONVENT OF LA FORESTA 


of San Fabiano where the priest offered the shelter of his 
house. And here happened that other incident, which was 
to make this journey notable. 

“The priest was very poor ; his chief source of income 
was a small vineyard which in the best years produced twelve 
measures of wine: and the vineyard adjoined the house. 
Now when it became known that Francis had arrived at the 
house of the priest of San Fabiano, all manner of people, 
cardinals, bishops and citizens, went out to do him reverence 
and for some days the priest’s home was a shrine of pilgrimage. 
But alas for the vineyard ! With no consideration for the 
priest’s poverty, the pilgrims helped themselves to his fat 


L 
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grapes, and in a few days the vines were bare of their best. 
In despair the priest bewailed his prospect of hungry days 
ahead and began to regret his hospitality. 

“‘ Francis, made aware of the havoc caused by his presence, ~ 
pitied the poor priest and asked that he would come to him, 
‘Be not disturbed, signore,’ he exclaimed confidently when 
the priest came, ‘ we cannot alter things now, but we can 
trust in the Lord to make good this loss which you have 
suffered on my account. ‘Tell me how many measures of 
wine you get when the year is at its best.” The priest re- 
plied that twelve measures was his best output. ‘ Then be 
not sad,’ said Francis, ‘and utter no further words of com- 
plaint : if you get less than twenty measures this year, I will 
make good that quantity.’ And indeed when a few weeks 
later the time for pressing the grapes came, the priest to his 
joy got twenty measures of good wine.” (Cf. Spec. Perfect 
[ed. Sabatier] cap. 104 ; Fioretti, XVIII.) 


DEscRIPTION 


The friary and church were built between 1225 
and 1232. It is believed that it was at La Foresta 
that Pope Gregory IX canonised St. Dominic on 
the same day as he consecrated the church in 
1231. The church is quite small and contains 
little of historic interest. ‘The side altar on the right 
is built over the we// of St. Francis, from which the 
water was drawn at the time when he performed the 
miracle of the increase of wine. 

The vineyard stands to the right of church. 


Poccio BustTone 


Route FRoM RIeETI 


(1) By motor-’bus to Cantalice Inferiore, and fol- 
low the rough path through the hamlet of S, Liberata 
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along the side of the mountain. Poggio Bustone it- 
self will be seen ahead across the deep valley, perched 
precipitously on the side of Monte Rosato. (The 
solitary friary away to the right, still higher up, is the 
“Convento di S. Giacomo.”) Climb down the 
valley, cross the stream and up the steep slope the 
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CONVENT OF S. GrAcoMO, PoGGiIo BUSTONE 


other side. A rough walk. Allow one and a 
quarter hours from Cantalice. 

(2) Either walk or hire a “ side-car”’ to Poggio 
Bustone, taking the following route. Leave the 
city by the Porta Cintia, to the /eft of the station : 
follow the main road until the ‘‘ Tre Strade’”’ are 
reached, really five roads. Keep on the mainroad 
to the /eft, which winds along the plain for several 
miles until the village of S. Nicola is passed (nine 
kilometres). At Ponti Crisporti take the road to the 
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right, with Lakes Lungo, Fogliano and Cantalice on 


the right. After numerous turns and a steep climb, 
Poggio Bustone is reached ; a picturesque village with 
a magnificent view. About three hours walk. 


History 

The first time St. Francis visited Poggio Bustone, 
meeting some of the inhabitants on the road he 
saluted them with the words, ‘‘ Buon giorno, buona 
gente (‘Good day, good people’) and all of them 
took up the reply, “ Buon giorno, buona gente.” In 
memory of this event, every year on the morning of 
October 4th, a man with a tambourine goes round the 
village, knocks at every door, calls the head of each 
family, says ‘‘ Buon giorno, buona gente,” and all 
devoutly reply to the welcome. 

The Friary of St. Fames. At the present time the 
buildings are shut up. The keys are kept by the 
parish priest, Don Erminio, who will gladly act as 
guide and accompany the pilgrim tothe shrine. It is 
situated about one kilometre from the village and 
was founded by St. Francis in 1217. The place has 
been abandoned by the Friars Minor for many years 
and is in great need of repair and restoration. Inthe 
cloisters is a fresco of the Madonna and Child by 
some unknown fourteenth-century painter. 

From S. Giacomo a very steep and difficult path 
leads up to the “ Santuario,” passing six little chapels 
which record different miracles of St. Francis. The 
path gets steeper and steeper and the mountains 
tower up above in almost savage bareness and desola- 
tion. At last the Hermitage itself is reached. It 
consists of a small chapel hewn out of the rock. The 
altar bears the following inscription, ‘‘ Upon this 
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rock dwelt Our Father St. Francis for many years with 
Blessed Giles and his companions.” It was in this 
little hermitage that the incident referred to by Celano 
(1, 26-27) is supposed to have taken place (Wadding). 


“So when they were gathered together Francis unbur- 
dened his mind of his vision uttering his words as one who 
has found great joy. ‘My most beloved,’ he said, ‘ be 
comforted and rejoice in the Lord and be not sad because you 
seem to be so few. Neither let my simple ways, nor yours, 
affright you : for the Lord has shown me that He will make 
us to increase into a great multitude and spread abroad even 
to the ends of the earth. And that you may be encouraged 
to advance on your way, I am compelled to tell you what I 
have seen. Rather would I be silent, but my love compels 
me to speak. I have seen a great multitude of men coming 
to us, desiring to put on the habit of our holy vocation and to 
live under the rule of our blessed religion, and their sound is 
in my ears as they come and go under the orders of holy 
obedience. I have seen the roads from all the nations full 
of men coming into these parts : the French are coming, the 
Spaniards are hastening, the Germans and English run, and 
great is the crowd of them who hurry along, speaking other 
tongues,’ There was then great joy in that small company, 
for all had caught the enthusiasm of their leader and his daring 
ambition.” 

Above the altar is a picture representing St. Francis 
and two brethren sleeping among the rocks. 

The other cave, even smaller than the former, 
contains a rough stone altar, with a picture showing 
St. Francis receiving a book from an angel with these 
words, ‘‘ Francisce hic remissa sunt peccata tua, sicut 
postulasti’’ (‘‘ Francis, here are forgiven thy sins, 
even as thou hast asked.) To quote from Fr. 
Cuthbert (p. 85) : 


‘* And then there would come unto him the awful dread 
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lest the misspent past should take its revenge and be his 
undoing in the end. In such tempest of self-abasement he 
found himself one day as he was praying in a solitude above 
the town of Poggio Bustone, on the borders of the Abruzzi ; 
whither he had come in his tour of the country of Rieti. 
It is a spot of the earth which induces one to deep ponderings, 
and there is a certain melancholy in its high, mountainous 
seclusion and the dark enclosure of the neighbouring 
hills. 

“In his very misery, Francis had cast himself upon the 
Divine mercy, repeating time after time in a broken spirit : 
*O God, be merciful to me, a sinner’ ; for he yet had hope 
that the all-pitying Redeemer would show mercy and not let 
His work be frustrated by His servant’s unworthiness. But 
the cup of his humiliation that day was deep and he must 
drink it to the dregs. “Then suddenly there came to him a 
complete and indubitable assurance that all his past sins were 
forgiven him, and that by God’s grace he would not fail at 
the last ; and at that same time he saw as in a vision the 
company of Poverty growing into a large host and subduing 
the earth ; and he knew his quest and leadership would not 
be fruitless. At that his whole being was changed and he 
came forth from his prayer another man ; as one who had 
looked upon the face of God and found his peace there.” 


Greccio. ‘‘ THe FRAncIscAN BETHLEHEM ”’ 


Route 

The easiest way to reach Greccio is to take the 
train from Rieti to Greccio station (twenty-five 
minutes). A hundred yards or so from the station, 
turn sharp to the left past some houses. After ten 
minutes a mule path will be noticed on the right 
leading up the hill. (There is a sign post : “4. S. 
francesco.”’) Follow this path until it joins another 
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GRECCIO 
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mule path coming down from the right. Turn 
sharp to the left and keep on for about half an hour 
or forty minutes, gradually mounting. Several 
groups of houses and small farms are passed until one 
arrives at a stream almost immediately below the 
hermitage, which stands on a precipitous cliff to the 
right. Cross the stream, keep to the right, and ina 
few minutes, after a stiff climb, the path arrives at 
the entrance of the convento (one hour from the 
station). 


History 

(I Celano I, XXX, 84-86 ; Celano, II, Vilzae 
S. Bonaventure, Leg. Maj., cap. X. 7., Wadding I, 
n. XIV.  Lemonnier I, p. 112. Fr. Cuthbert, 
Bk. IV, C. I. pp. 391-398.) 

One of St. Francis’s friends, a certain Giovanni da 
Vellita, had a large property in the neighbourhood 
of Greccio. In 1217, the saint had been preaching 
in this district and converted the inhabitants, who up 
to that time were little better than savages. They 
begged St. Francis not to leave them. He agreed 
and took up his abode, not in the village itself, but on 
a rocky mountain above where he built himself a hut 
of wattle and daub. (A chapel has been built on the 
site and will be noticed from the valley.) St. Francis 
often preached to the people in Greccio village. 

Giovanni de Vellita, realizing the wonderful effect 
on the district of the saint’s presence, decided to 
build him and his followers more permanent quarters 
nearer to the castello of Greccio. The legend states 
that St. Francis was unwilling to accept the offer, 
fearing the distractions and disturbance to his 
brethren. Finally he agreed to the suggestion that 
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the proposed hermitage should not be built further 
away than a stone’s throw. A small boy was called 
up and given a burning torch and told to throw it as 
far as he could. To the astonishment of the be- 
holders, the torch landed, not a few yards below in the 
valley, but on the rocky hill a mile or two away facing 
the town of Greccio. St. Francis agreed to leave his 
hut on the mountain and removed with his brethren 
to the spot indicated by the torch where some caves 
hollowed out in the cliffs provided all he needed in the 
way of dwelling. 

After his death a small hermitage was built (1260) 
which has been added to from time to time until the 
present day. 

TueCuurcu. Thepresent church is without archi- 
tectural or historical interest. It was built between 
1904 and 1909 in order to accommodate the crowds 
of pilgrims who come here on the great festivals. 
It has three altars: the High Altar dedicated to 
St. Francis, the two others to St. Anthony and the 
Crucifixion respectively. Over the High Altar is the 
famous portrait of St. Francis (1225 ?) painted in 
tempera on canvas—supposed to have been painted 
to the order of Jacoba de Settesoli, the friend and 
benefactress of the saint. It represents him weeping 
and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 

On the left-hand side, near the door leading into 
the choir, is a fresco (fourteenth century) representing 
Our Lady surrounded by angels, God the Father, 
the Crucifixion, and two saints on either side. The 
wooden altar rails and altar pieces, eighteenth-century 
work, were formerly at Fonte Colombo and were 
removed here at the time of the restoration of the 
latter church. 
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CHAPEL OF THE PRESEPIO 


On the right side of the church a staircase leads 
down to the Chapel of St. Luke (or Chapel of the 
Presepio). 


“ Christmas was now at hand ” (1223) (Fr. Cuthbert, p. 
391). “It was only two weeks to the sweet festival, and 
Francis was again in the valley of Rieti, probably in his rock 
cell on Monte Rainerio, and thither he invited a friend, 
Giovanni da Vellita, to come to him. . . . In the peace 
which had come back to his soul, the world was again trans- 
figured with sacramental types; and as he pondered this 
Advent season upon the mystery of Bethlehem, never before 
had he seemed to thirst so vehemently for the vision of Christ 
on earth. ‘The sweetness of this Divine condescension had 
entered into his soul with a vital urgency ; in spirit he gazed 
upon the love-illumined poverty of the birth of his Lord ; 
and he longed even for bodily vision of what he had spiritually 
divined. In earthly form he would that he might behold 
this love mystery, and thus wed heaven to earth in his appre- 
hension of it: thus would God become again a dweller 
amongst the things of time. 

“So when Giovanni came, Francis said to him: ‘I 
would make a memorial of that Child Who was born in 
Bethlehem and in some sort behold with bodily eyes the hard- 
ships of His Infant state, how He lay in a manger on the hay, 
with the ox and the ass standing by. If you will, we shall 
celebrate this festival at Greccio, and do you go before and 
prepare as I tell you.’ Giovanni therefore went back to 
Greccio and in the wood near the hermitage he had a stable 
built with a manger : and near the manger an altar. And 
Francis sent word to all the brethren in the valley of Rieti 
to join him at Greccio for the Christmas festival. 

‘Christmas eve came, and as the time for the midnight 
Mass drew near, the people from the town and from the 
hollow all flocked to the hermitage, carrying with them 
lighted torches which flicked weird shadows against the 
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hillside as men and women strode sturdily on: and when they 
gathered in a crowd around the stable all that side of the 
hollow seemed ablaze. Francis was the deacon at the Mass, 
his ministrations enthused with the rapture and solicitude of 
the Mother tending her Babe. But when after the Gospel 
he stood forth to preach, the crowd felt as though a hidden 
mystery was in very deed being revealed to their eyes: so 
subtly did the preacher convey to them his own vision of 
Bethlehem and set them throbbing with his own emotions. 
He seemed not to be conscious of the crowd before him, but 
to see only the Divine Babe in His Mother’s care, caressed 
by poverty and worshipped by simplicity. Tenderly he 
greeted the Divine Infant, calling Him, ‘ Child of Bethle- 
hem,’ and ‘ Jesus,’ and as he uttered the words, they lingered 
on his lips with surpassing sweetness; and at the word 
‘Bethlehem’ he bleated forth the music of the name as 
though he were voicing the worship of the sheep on the 
Judaean hillside. At times he would turn to the manger and 
bend over it caressingly. Giovanni, the builder of the crib, 
afterwards averred that he saw a child as it were dead in the 
manger who awakened to life at Francis’s touch. But all 
the people believed that that night Greccio had become 
another Bethlehem.” 


The chapel of St. Luke where this great event took 
place on Christmas night 1223 is a natural cave, 
transformed into a small oratory with just room for the 
altar. On the wall above is a fourteenth-century 
fresco by an unknown painter representing the 
Nativity, and the Christmas at Greccio itself—the 
priest saying Mass with St. Francis, vested in dalma- 
tic, adoring the Infant Saviour in the crib. There 
are no marks of the Stigmata on his hands. Pro- 
fessor Lanzi (Escursioni Francescane, p. §0 seg.) con- 
siders that from the point of view of the iconography 
of the crib, this fresco is of the utmost importance 
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and that it is better than the works of Giotto and 
Benozzo Gozzoli, representing the same subject, 
that are to be found at Assisi and Montefalco. 

On the outer wall of the chapel is an old painting 
representing the Blessed Virgin and Child with 
St. Joseph, St. Francis and other saints. A door leads 
into the convent and passing along a corridor one 
reaches the DormirTory oF St. Francis. In this dark, 
narrow cave, St. Francis and his companions lived 
for several years. The space was so limited that 
each brother had his definite place allotted to him, 
marked by a rough cross painted on the wall, traces 
of which still remain. 


Celano (Leg. 11. Ch. XXXIV) related that one night 
St. Francis, suffering more than usual from his eyes, 
was compelled, against his will, to use a small pillow. At 
matins he called to his companion and said, ‘“ Brother, I 
have not been able to sleep . . . I believe the Devil is in this 
pillow : take it away. I won’t have the Devil at my head 
any longer.” St. Francis suddenly threw the pillow at his 
companion and told him to carry it away. So he went out 
and suddenly became paralyzed. After a little, the Saint 
who knew what had happened, called him back and he was 
set free. And St. Francis said to him, “‘ Last evening when I 
was saying Compline, I clearly knew that the Devil was 
coming to this cell.” 


It is probable that this cave was occupied by Brs. 
Leo, Angelo, and Ruffino when they were here in 
1246, and there is a tradition thatin this spot was writ- 
ten the famous “Legend of the Three Companions,” 
or at least the original letters which they sent to tell 
the Minister-General of some of the deeds of 
St. Francis of which they had personal knowledge or 
which they had learned from other friars. 
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The following relics are kept in a cupboard just 
outside the dormitory of St. Francis: (1) The table 
on which he and his companions used to eat : merely 
a rough piece of wood ; (2) A small picture of Our 
Lady and Child ; (3) A small crucifix ; (4) Two 
rough brass candlesticks ; (5) The iron moulds used 
by St. Francis to make altar breads for poor churches, 
reminding us vividly of his devotion to Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament. There is also preserved here 
all thatis left of the wooden pulpit of St. Bernardino 
of Siena. | 

Close to the dormitory, a staircase leads down to 
another dark grotto known as the Refectory. 


““ Coming to the refectory of the brethren on that Easter 
day, he found the table laid with unwonted luxury—with 
table cloths and cut glass and the other appointments of a 
comfortable home, lent for the occasion by some friend of 
the brethren, for the brethren had thought to honour the 
festival in this fashion. But this symbolism of an abiding 
home was out of accord with Francis’s vision of his pilgrim 
Lord. Gently yet emphatically did he therefore play the 
part of the pilgrim Christ. Waiting till the Brethren had 
begun their meal, he appeared at the door of the refectory, 
with a poor man’s hat on his head and a staff in his hand, 
pilgrim-wise ; and called out: ‘ For the love of the Lord 
God give alms to this poor sick pilgrim.’ The brethren 
hearing the call, bade him enter. Then Francis took a 
dish from the table and after the manner of a lowly servitor 
sat on the ground. ‘ Now I am seated like a Friar Minor,’ 
he said, addressing the abashed assembly. ‘When I saw 
the table so well laid and adorned, I bethought me that it was 
not the table of men who beg their bread from door to door. 
More than all other religious should we be constrained by the 
poverty of the Son of God.’ And the brethren, at least 
some of them, took'the lesson to heart ; one of them even 
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wept aloud ; for it seemed to them that like the disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, Christ had been with them, and yet 
they had not known him.”—Fr. Cuthbert, p. 396. (Cf. 
Il Celano, 61, Leg. Mai. cap. VI1; Spec. Perfect. cap. 
20.) 


From here a staircase cut in the rock leads up to 
the next storey, consisting of a short corridor with 
small wooden cells on either side, the Dormitory of 
St, Bonaventure ; so called because it was built in 1260, 
when he was General of the Order. He himself 
occupied the first cell nearest the church, overlooking 
thevalley. Outside the actual buildings of the friary, 
a few yards further, is the Grotto of Blessed Fobn of 
Parma, approached by a rough stair belowa trap door. 
In this tiny cave Blessed John spent thirty-two years 
(1257-89) after having been deposed from the 
Generalship of the Order for his supposed sympathy 
with the teachings of Joachim of Flora. Salimbene 
in his chronicle mentions how Giovanni said Mass 
here daily with a brother to serve him. 

Returning through the dormitory of St. Bona- 
venture, a door leads into the modern choir of the 
religious from which one passes through the sacristy 
into the Choir of St. Bonaventure, where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved (1260). The stalls and the 
primitive form of lectern are original. On the left 
side of the altar is a piece of stone upon which 
St. Francis used to preach. . 

From the choir one arrives back in the new 
church. 


Should time allow there is a delightful walk 
across the valley to the village of Greccio (one mile), 
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With its picturesque castello, the home of Gio- 
vanni di Velita, where is still shown the stone 
upon which St. Francis stood when preaching to the 
people. 

From the village a path leads down to the high road 
from whence it is but a half-hour to the station. 


PART IV 


OTHER PLACES INITALY CONNECTED 
_WITH THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS . 
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OTHER PLACES IN ITALY CON- 
NECTED WITH THE LIFE OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


ANCONA AND THE MARCHES 


Ancona and province of the Marches which lies 
to the south is a district which was evangelized by 
St. Francis and Br. Giles in 1208. He returned there 
in 1213, after his failure to reach Syria. Probably 
no part of Italy is more soaked in Franciscan traditions 
than the March, and no part has given such a num- 
ber of canonized saints and Jeati to the Order. 
Nevertheless there are practically no visible traces of 
St. Francis himself such as we find in Tuscany and 
Umbria ; his passage through this country was too 
rapid. ‘To those pilgrims who have the time and a 
certain knowledge of Italian nothing could be more 
attractive than a leisurely tour through the provinces 
of Romagna and the Marches—not forgetting the 
little Republic of S. Marino and Montefeltro, the home 
of Count Orlando. In almost every town they will 
come across an old friary which recalls the life of 
some Franciscan saint, while up in the remote valleys 
of the Appennines are little hermitages, where My 
Lady Poverty is still reverenced with Franciscan 
joyousness. 

Ancona itself contains nothing to remind us of 
the Saint’s presence here. The Church of S. 
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Francesco is now secularized. Somewhere down by 
the harbour, St. Francis must have landed after his 
stormy voyage across the Adriatic after his un- 
successful attempt to preach the gospel to the 
Infidel. (Celano I, 55.) The Friars Minor are to be 
found at S. Giovanni Battista. 

The following places should be visited in the 
Marches : (1) Ostmo. Ce/ano (I, 76) tells a story of 
how St. Francis came hereafter preaching at Ancona. 
On the way he met a shepherd feeding a herd of goats 
among which was one little sheep. When Francis 
saw her, he stopped and was so moved with pity that 
he felt he must buy the sheep from the shepherd and 
get her away from the goats. But neither he nor his 
companion had any money. However, a rich mer- 
chant overtook them, and hearing their plight, offered 
to buy the sheep. So the two friars, leading the 
sheep before them, climbed the long hill into the city 
of Osimo, and made their way to the Palazzo Vescovile 
alongside the Romanesque cathedral, where the 
bishop “‘ received them with great reverence but 
wondering greatly at the sheep which the man of God 
was leading and the affection wherewith he was 
moved towards her.”” Next day on leaving the city, 
S. Francis acting on his companion’s advice decided 
to hand over the sheep to a convent of the ‘‘ hand- 
maids of Christ’ at (2) S. Severtno—another city of 
the Marches which must certainly be visited by the 
Franciscan pilgrim. It was here in the above- 
mentioned convent of the “‘ handmaids of Christ ”’ 
i.e. the Poor Clares in the Piazza Castello that the 
troubadour, Guglielmo Divini, known as ‘‘ the King 
of Verses”? was converted. He came to listen to 
St. Francis preaching. After a while it seemed as if 
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St. Francis was speaking to him alone: he saw St. 
Francis bedecked with two flaming swords crosswise. 
The sermon over he sought him out. St. Francis set 
before him the greater nobility of service in the court 
of the King of Heaven, when the troubadour ex- 
claimed “* What need of further argument? Let 
us come to deeds. ‘Take me away from men and 
give me back to the great Emperor.” The next day 
the Saint clothed him in the habit of the Order and 
gave him the name of Pacifico. 

(3) Ascotr Piceno, perhaps the most character- 
istic city of the Marches, must certainly be visited, 
for St. Francis often passed through here. The 
Church of S. Francesco, in the Piazza del Popolo, 
is of great interest. Ce/ano (1. 65) tells how on one 
occasion when St. Francis was preaching here in 
the Piazza, so great was the eagerness of the people 
that they trod on one another, and more than thirty 
priests and layfolk joined the Order. 


AREZZO 
The prosperous city of 4rezzo, although visited by 


St. Francis on many occasions, contains no visible 
traces of his presence. On one occasion according 
to Celano (II, 108) he told Br. Sylvester, his com- 
panion, to go to the gate of the city and to command 
the devils to go out of it as soon as possible, for a civil 
war was then in progress. ‘The brother obeyed and 
shortly afterwards peace was restored to the city and 
a good government brought in. 

The Church of S. Francesco (1322) (Conventual 
Friars Minor) is built after the usual style of early 
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Franciscan churches ; it is wide and spacious, and 
contains the famous Piero della Francesca frescoes 
of the “ Legend of the True Cross.” 

Fifteen minutes outside the Barriera Vittorio 
Emanuele, close to the station, stands the fifteenth- 
century church of S, Maria delle Grazie, founded by 
St. Bernardino in 1428, onthe site of a pagan fountain 
and sacred grove. 

Arezzo also contains communities of Friars Minor 
and Capuchins. 

About three miles to the south of Arezzo, on a hill 
above the village of O/mo, lies the large Franciscan 
convent of Sargiano, belonging to the Province of 
the Sacre Stimate. 


BOLOGNA 


Franciscan Hisrory 

Bl. Bernard of Quintavalle founded thefirst Francis- 
can convent at Bologna in 1211. When the children 
saw his ragged and mean habit they mocked him and 
jeered at him as if he were a fool ; but he suffered all 
things patiently and joyfully for the love of Christ. 
Coming into the centre of the city, 


‘in order that he might be the more derided he set himself 
openly in the market place of the city ; and as he sat there 
many children and men gathered around him, and one plucked 
at his cowl from behind, and another in front; one cast 
dust at him, and another stones, one pushed him on this side 
and another on that; but Bl. Bernard, neither uttering 
complaint nor changing his position, abode there patient and 
glad ; and for many days he returned to that same place, 
solely to endure the like things. A certain Nicholas of 
Pepoli, an influential citizen and a doctor of law, won by the 
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evident holiness of the ill-used friar, befriended him and gave 
him a lodging, and after a time established the brethren in a 
house just outside the city, near the Porta Galliera. Ber- 
nard came to be reverenced as a saint, until in his humility he 
fled away, more fearful of the honours of this world than of 
ill-treatment. He returned to Assisi and said to St. Francis : 
“The house is founded in the city of Bologna ; send friars 
thither to abide and maintain it, for I have no profit there 
because of the too great honour that is paid me ; for I fear 
I should lose more than I should gain.’ So St. Francis sent 
other brethren to Bologna and these in time established many 
other friaries in Romagna and Lombardy.” (Cf. Fioretti 
V; Wadding, 4unales, ad. an. 1211.) 


No trace of this first foundation remains to-day. 
It stood in the Via S. Bernardino di Siena. 

St. Francis himself came to Bologna in 1220 on 
his return from the east. He had landed at Venice 
and made his way south by Cremona, where according 
to some authors, he met St. Dominic. On his arrival 
at Bologna, he was informed that the brethren had 
built a large convent there and, to quote from the 
Mirror of Perfection, Ch. V1, 


‘immediately when St. Francis had heard that house called 
the House of the Friars, he turned on his steps and went out 
of the city, and ordered most strictly that all the friars should 
depart in haste, and no longer dwell therein. ‘Therefore 
all the friars went out, so that even the sick did not remain 
there, but were turned out with the others, until Cardinal 
Ugolino, Bishop of Ostia, and Legate in Lombardy, publicly 
announced that the said house belonged to him.” 

** And a sick friar ” [the writer adds] “ who was turned 
out from that same house bears witness to these things and 
wrote these words.” 


This betrayal of the vocation of the friars—for so 
St. Francis regarded it—was due to Peter Stacia, 
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Provincial of Lombardy and himself a doctor of law 
at the University of Bologna. 

St. Francishimself sought lodging with the Domini- 
cans and summoned Peter Stacia to his presence ; 
he upbraided him, calling down the curse of heaven 
and would have ordered all the brethren to do penance 
had not a Friar Preacher interceded for them. It 
would seem that Peter Stacia had deliberately and 
openly violated the Rule of Poverty by collecting 
money for this building and by declaring that it was 
actually the property of the Order. 

The house at Bologna was reopened again about 
1221 or 1222 through the intervention of Ugolino, 
who saw that it was for the good of the Friars Minor 
to study theology and have theological schools. And 
Bologna has the honour of being the first school of 
the Order, Paris and Oxford coming after. This 
Province was always one of the most vigorous and 
observant. 

On the feast of the Assumption 1222, St. Francis 
returned to Bolognaand preached in the Great Piazza, 
opposite the Palazzo, on the text “ Tanto &/ bene 
ch’io aspetto ch’ogni pena m’é diletto.” ‘So great is the 
good that I await, that all pain is to me a delight.’ 
A vast crowd of citizens and students of all nations 
listened tohim. ‘To the latter it seemed a wonderful 
thing that a man so unversed in the arts of the schools 
should plunge so easily into the mysteries of religion. 
Thomas of Spalatro has left us a vivid pen picture of 
St. Francis: ‘‘ A small, emaciated man in a patched, 
unkempt garment, whose outward appearance was in 


1This text is given in Fiorett? as preached on when first meeting 
Count Orlando (Fioretti, Consideration of the Bl. Stigmatas, Ch. 1). 
The text used at Bologna is given by Thomas of Spalatro as: “ te 
homines, daemones,” Cf. Boehmem, Analekten, p. 106. F.L.O. 
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strange contrast to his warm graceful eloquence as he 
discoursed to them on the duties and responsibilities 
of men who share with angels and devils the gift of 
reason.” 

Later on thatyear, St. Francis wrote to the brethren 
warning them of a great earthquake, which shook the 
city on Christmas day. 

St. Anthony of Padua was appointed lector of 
theology at Bolognain 1223 and St. Francis wrote to 
him ; “It pleases me that you should read sacred 
theology to the brethren, so long as on account of this 
study they do not extinguish the spirit of holy prayer 
as is ordained in the Rule.” (II Celano, 163, Chron. 
XXIV. Genz.) 

The Franciscan pilgrim should visit the following 
places in Bologna. 

(1) Piazza Pusstico, where St. Francis preached. 


(2) S. Francesco (Conventual Friars Minor), the 
great Franciscan church at Bologna throughout the 
Middle Ages, perhaps the finest Gothic church in 
Italy. 

(3) The Convent oF THE Osservanza (S. Paolo), 
situated outside the Porta d’Azeglio on the hill. It 
was built in the fifteenth century. 


(4) The Cuurcu or Corpus Domini (always 
known as ‘““‘La Santa’) where the incorrupt body 
of St. Catherine of Bologna, the sixteenth-century Poor 
Clare nun, is preserved. (5) Lastly : the Toms or 
Sr. Dominic in the Church of St. Dominic, on account of 
the mutual friendship and reverence which the two 
saints had towards each other and for the desire they 
expressed that their two Orders should always live 
together in harmony and charity. 
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Other Franciscan churches in Bologna (1) S$. 
Antonio (Friars Minor), outside Porta S. Stefano. 
(2) (Capuchins) S. Guiseppe. 


BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO 


Borgo San Sepolcro is an interesting little city in a 
beautiful position at the northern end of the valley 
of the Tiber and on the branch railway from Arezzo 
to Gubbio or Perugia. It is off the beaten track of 
tourists and not often visited. St. Francis seems to 
have passed through S. Sepo/cro many times between 
the year 1213 when he founded a hermitage at Monte 
Casale, and 1224, on his last journey back from 
Assisi to La Verna, and no doubt he often rested here. 

In the Via della Fraternita, a narrow turning off the 
west side of the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, is the 
Casa DELLA Fraternita (No. 5). where, according 
to tradition, St. Francis gathered together the first 
members of the Third Order in this city, and ex- 
plained to them their rule of life. 

The Cuurcu or S. Francesco (Minor Con- 
ventuals) dates from 1258, and has many features 
of interest, especially its fourteenth-century Gothic 
high altar. In the crypt is buried. Bl. Rayner of | 
Arezzo, the friend and confidant of Br. Masseo. 

Celano (II, 98) tells us that once St, Francis was 
riding on an ass on his way through Borgo S. Sepolcro 
as he intended to stop at the house of a certain leper 
some distance farther on. Rumour preceded his 
arrival ; men and women flocked from all sides to see 
him, desiring with their customary devotion to touch 
him. They handled him, they pulled him along, and 
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cut off little bits of his tunic to put away. St. Francis 
seemed insensible to it all, and heeded what was going 
on as little as a corpse. At length he and his com- 
pany reached their destination, and having long since 
left Borgo S. Sepolcro, St. Francis, suddenly coming 
out of hisecstasy, anxiously inquired when they would 
be getting near Borgo? This was probably on his 
last journey from La Verna, after he had received the 
stigmata, 


MONTE CASALE 


Route 

About four miles from Borgo S. Sepolcro. Leave 
the city by the Porta Romana on the main road to 
Citta di Castello. After about 700 yards, turn to the 
left, cross the Torrente d’Afra, and having arrived 
at a cross roads, turn to the right. The road twists 
and turns and, after a long climb, finally ends up at 
the little hermitage of Monte Casatz. Its situation 
among densely wooded mountains is extraordinarily 
beautiful ; and typical of so many other remote spots, 
such as the Carceri, Fonte Colombo, Poggio Bustone, 
Greccio, Monte Luco, where St. Francisand his first 
companions hid themselves from the world. 

The hermitage of Monte Casale now belongs to the 
Friars Minor Capuchin. 


DescRIPTION 

The tiny little church recalls the miracle related by 
Celano (II, 202), how St. Francis having arrived at 
Monte Casale, bade the brethren remove the sacred 
relics from a certain abandoned church in the neigh- 
bourhood to this new Lwogo, for he was grieved that 
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they should have been defrauded of their due devo- 
tion for such along time. But having been obliged 
to go elsewhere, his sons, heedless of their father’s 
bidding, neglected the merit of obedience. One day 
when they were preparing the altar for Mass, they 
removed the cloth, and found underneath “ fair and 
fragrant bones.” They were greatly amazed for 


MONTE CASALE. 
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they knew they had not been there before. The 
Saint returned soon after and inquired whether they 
had carried out his orders concerning the relics. 
The brethren sorrowfully confessed that they were 
guilty of having neglected his command and received 
pardon together with a penance. And the Saint 
said: ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord my God, Who of Him- 
self has fulfilled that which ye ought to have done.” 
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Behind the altar is a sixteenth-century painting 
representing St. Francis kneeling at the foot of Our 
Lord, with his lips tothe woundin Hisside. Haurie- 
tis aguas in gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris. 

A narrow passage leads out from the gospel side 
of the chapel to the Grotto of St. Francis. Tradition 
states that the two terra-cotta busts of “* Ecce Homo”’ 
and Our Lady of Sorrows were brought here by 
St. Francis himself. On the right side of the entrance 
is the ded of St. Francis, a hollow cut out of the rock, 
together with a wooden pillow. In two recesses are 
here preserved a chalice and pazten of lead, said to have 
belonged to St. Bonaventure ; and also the heads of 
two of the robbers here converted by St. Francis ; 
the third is under the altar itself. The story goes 
that there was a dangerous band of robbers living in 
the mountains behind Monte Casale. Some of the 
brethren were ruthless in their opinion of the robbers 
and held them to be lost to all grace. But St. Francis 
would not agree to this. He told the brethren to 
invite the robbers to the hermitage, satisfy their 
hunger with a good meal of bread and wine, and when 
they were no longer hungry, to speak to them of the 
love of God. Finding that the robbers were not at 
once converted, he bade the brethren invite them 
again, this time to a more sumptuous banquet of 
eggs and cheese ; and then again to set before the 
robbers the need of a good life and to appeal to 
them to do penance and live honestly. 


“* And so the friars did all those things as the Holy Father 
bade them,” writes the author of the AZirror of Perfection 
(Ch. LXVI), “and those robbers, through the grace and 
mercy of God, heard and kept by letter and point of all 
things which the friars humbly asked of them. Nay, on 
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account of the humility and kindliness of the brethren to- 
wards them, they began to serve the friars themselves, carry- 
ing on their shoulders their wood up to the hermitage. And 
some of them at last entered religion. But the others, 
confessing their faults, did penance for their sins, promising 
in the hands of the friars for the future that they would live 
by the labour of their hands, and never again do such deeds.” 


In the Fioretti (Ch. XXV) we read how the third 
robber, who survived by many years his two com- 
panions who became friars, and lived a life of extra- 
ordinary penance, one night had a strange vision of 
St. Francis, Br. Giles, and Br. Bernard who told him 
that he would die seven days hence, which vision 
came true. 

In the little garden, a Latin inscription, Hortulus 
est geminis quo sanctus jussit ephebis, plantaverunt caules 
vertice subter humo, recalls how on one occasion 
St. Francis, in order to test the obedience of his 
disciples, ordered one of them to plant a cabbage 
head downwards ! 

The ce//s of the friars are reminiscent of those at 
Greccio or Monte Luco, so small and narrow are they. 
The one nearest the choir was occupied by St. Bona- 
venture, the second by St. Anthony of Padua. 

Passing through the little door where St. Francis 
received the robbers and exhorted them to do pen- 
ance, we notice the so-called Well of the Robbers, and 
arrive at the curious semicircular rock known as the 


Spicco. 
CITTA DI CASTELLO 


Cirra pi CasTELLo was often visited by St. Francis 
on his way to and from La Verna. He remained 
here a whole month on his journey back to the 
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Portiuncula after the stigmata, and among miracles 
cured a woman who was “ vexed by an evil spirit ” 
(I Celano 70 ; Fioretti, 4 consid.) He also cured a sick 
child here. The Church of San Francesco (Minor 
Conventuals) contains nothing of special interest to 
the pilgrim. 

CORTONA 


The city of Cortona, situated between Arezzo and 
Terontola, on the railway from Florence to Rome, 
should certainly be visited by the Franciscan pilgrim, 
both on account of its connection with St. Francis 
himself, and because of the shrine of St. Margaret, 
one of the glories of the Third Order. 

The city is built on a high hill with a magnificent 
view across the Val di Chiana, with Lake Trasimeno 
to the south. 

The Cuurcu oF S. Francesco (Minor Con- 
ventuals) was begun by Br. Elias in 1249. It is a 
typical example of the earlier type of Franciscan 
“town” church. Br. Elias died in the adjoining 
convent. 

The Cuurcu or S. Marcuerita, (Friars Minor) 
built on the highest point of the rocky hill, on the site 
of the older churchand little cell in which St. Margaret 
of Cortona lived and died in 1297. It was rebuilt in 
1298 and 1739 and again restored in 1897. St. 
Margaret is buried above the High Altar. 


LE CELLE 
Route 
Leave the city by the Porta Colonia, take the road 
to the right, which winds around the top of the valley, 
known as the Fosso Lorezo, until at length after some 
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two anda half miles it reaches the Capuchin convent 
of Le Celle ; perhaps the most picturesquely situated 
of any primitive Franciscan hermitage in Italy. 
It is built on the side of a little stream which, coming 
down from the mountains, here passes through a deep 
and wooded ravine. 


History 

Probably after spending Lent on the island in Lake 
Trasimeno, St. Francis came to Cortona with Br. 
Sylvester and preached to the people. Among his 
hearers was a rich young man named Guy, who lived 
a life of great devotion and mortification, giving to the 
poor what he did not require for his own frugal needs. 
He offered St. Francis the hospitality of his house, 
promising to supply anything else that the brethren 
might require. St. Francis, attracted by the charm 
and courtesy of this noble youth, began to pray that 
Guy might become one of his disciples. His prayer 
was speedily answered. The young man shortly 
afterwards came and cast himself on his knees, and 
asked to be admitted into his company. So having 
distributed his goods to the poor, he received the habit 
of Poverty. 

St. Francis and his new disciple betook themselves 
to some caves known as Le Celle, around which was 
afterwards built the present hermitage. Guy made 
it his abode until his death. His time was spent 
between prayer and manual work, and sometimes he 
would climb the hill into the city and preach to the 
citizens. After his death he was beatified and his 
festival is now kept on June 16th (dcta SS. Vita B. 
Guidonis, die 12 Junii, tom. II, p. 601 seg., Wadding, 
ann. 1211). 
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Later on the “ Fraticelli””? took possession of Le 
Celle and were eventually driven out by S. John 
Capistran. 

In 1537, it became a centre of the newly formed 
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Capuchins who have remained here ever since. It 
is now the novitiate of their Tuscan province. 


Tue BuILDINGS 
The Church was restored and redecorated a few 
years ago and retains nothing of its primitive 


character. 
A narrow passage, cut through the rock, leads to 


the Oratory of St. Francis, and his Ce//adjoining. The 
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latter contains a stone bed, a very early Byzantine 
Madonna, and a curious sand clock, made like an 
enormous hour glass. The-window looks out imme- 
diately over the torrent. 

There are five other primitive cells—like those of 
Monte Luco (p. 205) made of lath and plaster, the 
doors so small that one has to bend down to enter. 

St. Anthony of Padua lived here fora time, and also 
Br. Elias in his younger days. St. Francis spent 
some days here on his way from Siena six months 
before his death, i.e. in the early summer of 1226. 
(I Celano, 105), but so ill and weak was he that he 
begged Br. Elias to let him be taken to his beloved 
Assisi. During this time occurred the incident of 
St. Francis giving his cloak to a poor man, ““ on con- 
dition that he gave it up to no one unless he was well 
paid for it.” It may have been at this time that the 
“ noble woman of Volusiano ”’ (Ce/ano II, 38) came 
to him and consoled by St. Francis’s promise that her 
dissolute husband would be converted, she went 
away happy, and the Saint’s prophecy came true. 


CHIUSI 
(For SaRTEANO AND CETONA) 


The city of Curusr need not detain the Franciscan 
pilgrim, except that it is the starting point for the 
hermitages of Sarteano and Cetona (Friars Minor), 
both of which were founded by St. Francis in 1212. 


RouTE 


Motor ’bus from Chiusi—about six miles to 
Sarteano and the same distance to Cetona, 
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Franciscan History 


St. Francis seems to have spent the greater part of 
the winter 1211-12 in this remote spot, the grotto 
of S. Maria del Sasso, 1,500 feet above the sea, near 
the nearly disused hermitage of S. Maria a Belvedere 
(one mile from Cetona), with its three churches, 
containing some interesting frescoes of the early 
Sienese school. Wadding (4unales, 1212) tells us 
that St. Francis liked this place partly for its wildness, 
partly for its loneliness and because from it he could 
see Assisiin the distance. Either at Cetona or Sar- 
teano occurred the story told by Celano (II, 116) of 
the great temptation which St. Francis underwent to 
abandon his life of penance and to return to the world 
and how he subdued himself by rolling in the snow. 
Cetona was also a favourite dwelling of Br. Giles. 


FLORENCE 


Franciscan History 

Atthesame time when St. Francis was preaching his first mis- 
sion in the valley of Rieti(1209) Br. Bernard of Quintavalle 
and Br, Giles set out from Assisi with the idea of going 
to Spain. (I Ce/ano, 30.) On their arrival at Florence, they 
“ went through the city begging for a lodging yet could find 
none.” At last they came to a certain house which had an 
‘oven in the porch and besought the mistress of the house to 
receive them. On her refusal they said humbly that at least 
she might permit them to rest that night near the oven. 
This she granted ; but when her husband came and found 
them in the porch, he called his wife and said to her, “‘ Where- 
fore hast thou granted these ribalds shelter in our porch ? ” 
She replied that she did not like to receive them into the 
house, but thought they would do no harm if they stayed in 
the porch. So all that night until the morning they lay 
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near the oven for it was bitterly cold, and then they arose and 
went to the nearest church for Mass. “The woman herself 
happened to go to the same church, and seeing the two 
brethren devoutly praying she said within herself : “ Were 
these men ribalds and thieves as my husband said, they would 
not thus continue reverently in prayer.” A certain rich 
man named Guido who was in the habit of bestowing alms 
on the poor whom he found in church, came up and offered 
them money, as he gave the others, but they refused it. He 
asked them the reason. Br. Bernard replied : “ It is true 
we are poor ; but poverty is not a hard thing to us as it is to 
these other poor 3 for by God’s grace, Whose counsel we have 
fulfilled, we have made ourselves poor of our own accord.” 
Guido was much astonished and inquired further details as 
to their history and learned that they had been wealthy. 

The woman, who had overheard this conyersation, now 
offered to receive them back as her guests, to which they 
answered, “ The Lord repay thee for thy goodwill.” Guido, 
however, insisted that they should come to his house, saying : 
“ Behold here a lodging made ready for you by the Lord ; 
abide therein according to your good pleasure ” ; and they, 
giving thanks to the Lord, remained with him some days, 
“ edifying him both by example and by word in the fear of the 
Lord, so that afterwards he bestowed much of his wealth 
upon the poor.” (3 Sac. 38-40.) 


St. Francis himself came to Florence and is sup- 
posed to have lodged in a certain hospital in the 
Piazza Santa Maria Novella, of which no trace now 
remains. It was during this visit that the judge 
Giovanni Parenti, who afterwards became Minister 
General of the Order, joined the brethren. 

The first house of the friars in Florence was on the 
north-east of the city, in the hospital of S. Gallo, now 
built over. 

_ St. Francis would seem to have revisited Florence 
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in 1217 on his way to France, but we do not know 
for certain where he stayed or for how long. It was 
during this visit that he met Cardinal Ugolino, the 
Papal Legate. The latter dissuaded him from con- 
tinuing his journey to France, Br. Pacifico being sent 
instead. 

The Franciscan pilgrim in Florence should visit 
the following sanctuaries, all of which are connected 
in various ways with the history of the Order. 


(1) The Cuurcu or OcnissanTI (Piazza Mannin). 
The habit in which St. Francis received the stigmata 
is preserved here, and will be shown by the sacristan. 
(Friars Minor of the Province of St. Bonaventure). 


(2) S. Sarvatore aL Monte, close to S. Miniato 
(Friars Minor of the Province of St. Bonaventure). 


(3) S. Croce is probably the finest Francis- 
can church in the world: the “ Pantheon ”’ 
of Florence. It was begun in 1294, and finished in 
1442, with the exception of the fagade which is 
modern (Friars Minor Conventual). 

(4) S. Francesco at Fresote. Reached by tram 
from the Duomo. One of the most beautiful little 
Franciscan churchesand cloisters in Tuscany, dating 
from 1339. St. Bernardino of Siena and many 
other promoters of the Osservanza movement in the 
Order lived here. (Friars Minor of the Province of 
the S. Stimate.) 

(5) L’Inconrro. (By tram to Bagno a Ripoli : 
then walk or drive to Terzano—about three miles). 
Situated on a hill, 1,500 feet above the sea, with a 
magnificent view in all directions, this convent was 
rebuilt by St. Leonard of Port Maurice in 1719. 
The whole place radiates a spirit of Franciscan 
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Poverty and Simplicity. (Friars Minor of the Pro- 
vince of the S. Stimate.) 

(6) Quaraccui. This famous convent lies to the 
west of Florence and can be reached by tram. It is 
occupied by a picked body of Friars Minor who 
devote themselves almost exclusively to historical 
research, connected with the early history of the 
Franciscan Order, and are bringing out new editions 
of the great Franciscan theologians. 


FOLIGNO 


Franciscan History 

Fo.tcno is a city which St. Francis must have 
visited again and again, but it retains no visible 
traces of his presence here. It was at Foligno that 
he sold the “ scarlet cloths ” which he had taken from 
his father’s store without permission in order to 
provide money for the rebuilding of S. Damiano. 
He sold not only the bales of cloth, but also the horse 
and walked back the ten miles to Assisi, carrying the 
money he had gained. He turned aside at 
S. Damiano and offered the money to the priest 
who refused it. 

Twenty years after his conversion, St. Francis was 
staying at Foligno with Br. Elias, One night when 
they were asleep, a certain priest clothed in white, 
of very great age and venerable appearance, stood 
by Br. Elias and said: “ Arise, brother, and tell 
Brother Francis that eighteen years are fulfilled since 
he renounced the world and clave to Christ and that he 
shall remain in this life for two years only from this 
time and then the Lord shall call him to Himself.” 
Andsoitcametopass. (I Celano, 109.) 
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The Church of S. Francesco contains the tombs of 
Bl. Angela of Foligno (1309) and Bl. Angelina of 
Marsciano (1455), both of the 3rd Order. 


GUBBIO 


Franciscan History 

St. Francis visited Gubdio many times. He made 
his way to the city after his unfriendly reception by 
the monks of a neighbouring abbey. On his arrival 
he was “recognized and entertained by a friend 
of former days and was clad by him with a poor tv nic, 
such as became the little poor one of Christ.” (Leg. 
Maj. Il, 6.) Dressed in this tunic and leathern 
girdle, he took up his abode in his hospital, washed 
the feet of the lepers and tended to their needs. 
(Leg. Maj. II, 6.) 

This friend is supposed to have been Federigo 
Spadalunga upon the site of whose house the great 
Church of S. Francesco (Minor Conventuals) was 
built (1259-92). (Cf. Miscel. Frances. V. 76-78.) 

In the Via Savelli della Porta (No. 19) a turning 
off the Via Mastro Giorgio in the Via XX Settembre 
is the little Cuurcu or S, Francesco DELLA Pace, 
erected on the site of the house where the famous wolf 
lived for two yearsafter being tamed by St. Francis in 
1220. ‘The burial place of the wolf and the stone 
on which St. Francis preached are shown within. 

For many years the story of the Wolf of Gubbio 
in the Fioretti, cap. XX, was regarded as a myth, but 
recent research has proved that St. Francis came to 
Gubbio at a time when the countryside was being 
ravaged by hungry wolves. Moreover a wolf’s 
skull was actually found imbedded beneath the 
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Church of S. Francesco della Pace (see Gubbio, Past 
and Present, by L. McCraken, p. 283 ; also Archiv. 
Franc. Hist.an 1, fasc. 1, p. 70). 

The old friary of S. Grrotamo (now abandoned) 
outside the city and S. Usatpo (Friars Minor), 
should also be visited, also the famous Poor Clare 
convent of La Trinita. 


NARNI 


Narnr figures very prominently in the life of 
St. Francis. He preached here again and again, and 
the city is often referred to in the early biographies. 
It is one of the most fascinating little towns in 
Umbria on account of its situation on a precipitous 
rock overhanging the Nera. It has retained its 
medieval atmosphere and has not become a busy 
industrial centre like its neighbour Terni. 

St. Francis first visited Narni about the year 1213. 
The present fourteenth-century Cuurcu oF S. Fran- 
cesco is built on the site of the little hermitage 
in which the saint lived. In the Gothic CHAPEL oF 
St. Francis, eight frescoes (in the style of Gozzoll) 
recall different events in his life and various miracles 
he performed at Narni: the healing of Peter 
the paralytic (Celano I, 66), the cure of a blind 
woman (Ce/ano I, 67), the healing of the deformed 
beggar boy (Ce/ano I, 128), the recovery of Albertino 
who was restored to sight after praying to St. Francis 
(Celano I, 136), the demoniac woman to whom 
St. Francis appeared and drove out the devil (Ce/ano I, 
138), and the healing of Bartholomew, the beggar 
(Celano I, 132). 

In the Piazza Priora is an ancient outdoor pulpit, in 
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which both St. Francis and St. Bernardino preached. 
It is built into the walls of one of the old Roman 
temples. 

Should time permit a pilgrimage should be made 
to the Convent of Lo Speco. 


LO SPECO 


Route 

(About eight miles.) Leave the city by the Via 
Flaminia and the Porta Termana and keep on as if 
going to Terni, until just before crossing the Torrente 
? Aja, when one takes the road to the right. Keep 
on for nearly two and a half miles until a mule path 
is reached, after passing the Fosso di Vasciano. ‘This 
leads up to the convent (1,704 feet above the sea). 
It is one of the most characteristic Franciscan friaries 
in Italy, situated in a wild hilly country among woods 
of ilex and chestnut. The hermitage itself was 
founded by St. Bernardino and enlarged at some later 
date. The grotto and stone bed of St. Francis are still 
shown, also the we//, of which S. Bonaventure related 
the following story (Leg. Maj. Ch. V. 10, and Celano 
I, 26). 


“‘ When the servant of God was afflicted by a very grievous 
sickness at the hermitage of S. Urbano and feeling his strength 
failing, hadasked for a draught of wine, answer was made to 
him that there was no wine there that could be brought unto 
him ; whereupon he bade that water should be brought, and 
when brought, he blessed it, making the sign of the cross 
over it. At once that which had been pure water became 
excellent wine, and that which the poverty of this lonely 
place could not provide was obtained by the purity of the 
holy man.” 
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On another occasion when St. Francis was “ weighted 
down by the suffering of many infirmities together, he had a 
yearning for some tuneful sound that might incite him unto 
gladness of spirit. Human agency could not provide this 
distraction in such a remote spot and he begged Our Lord 
to console him. ‘That night suddenly there was heard the 
sound of a lyre of wondrous harmony and sweetest tone. 
No one was to be seen, but the coming and going of a lyrist 
was betokened by the volume of sound, now here, now there.” 
St. Francis knew that his prayer had been answered and was so 
yvercome with the sweetness of the angel’s music that he 
could not conceal his emotion from the surrounding brethren. 
(Cf. Leg. Maj., V, 11; Gonzaga, De Orig. Seraph. Relig. 
prov. S. Franc., conv. 48); Wadding, Ann Ord. Min. 
p12. n-X lV.) 


At the present time the hermitage of 5. Urbano 
is abandoned and no community has lived there for 
many years. 


ORTE 


As it is often necessary to change trains at Orrz, 
and to wait there some hours for a connection, it 
seems worth while to remind the Franciscan pilgrim 
who may be stranded at this somewhat uninteresting 
station, over one and a half miles from the city, of 
the occasion when St. Francis and his companions 
spent a fortnight here in the year 1209 on their return 
from Rome after Innocent III had approved the 
First Rule. The story is told by Celano (I, 34), but 
we prefer to quote it from Fr. Cuthbert’s life 


coerro): 
**. . . At length S. Francis and his company came into 
the neighbourhood of Orte, where the Nera joins the Tiber. 
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Here at some distance from the town they found a quiet 
place where the ancient Etruscans in the long past had buried 
their dead. The cave-like tombs, now empty, offered 
shelter : so here the brethren purposed to abide awhile and 
give themselves to prayer and meditation ; for they felt the 
need of collecting and strengthening their souls’ energies in 
uninterrupted communion with God at this new beginning 
of their vocation. 

“ For fifteen days they abode in this place : every day some 
of them would go into the town and beg food. If, after the 
common meal, anything was left over, they gave it to the 
poor who passed by or they placed it in one of the tombs to 
supply part of the next day’s meal. But at the end of the 
fifteen days, they determined to proceed on their way. A 
subtle temptation had come into their retreat : the solitude 
was becoming very sweet to them and they had begun to 
argue amongst themselves whether they could not better ful- 
fil their vocation by abiding apart from the haunts of men and 
giving themselves wholly to a life of contemplation and prayer. * 
None felt the attraction of solitude more than Francis him- 
self ; but as he pondered prayerfully upon it, he grew con- 
vinced that it held a betrayal of his proper vocation. The 
poor knight of Christ had and must have no abiding place on 
earth, but wander through the world to win souls to God 
So they broke up this encampment. ‘They passed along the 
course of the turbulent Nera, through the dark well-wooded 
valley which leads into the open spaces of the valley of 
Spoleto, and so on to Assisi.” 


A Franciscan convent was afterwards built on this 
spot. Blessed Theobald of Assisi, one of the early 
disciples of the saint, died here in 1250. But it was 
afterwards abandoned on account of the floods of 
the Tiber, and the city contains no other features of 
Franciscan interest. 

A few miles to the north of Orte, two miles east 
from the station of 4/viano on the railway to Orvieto, 
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stands the village of Atvrano with its old castle 
where St. Francis made the swallows keep quiet while 
he preached to the people. ‘“‘ My sisters, the 
swallows,” he said, “it is now time for me to speak 
too, because you have been saying enough all this 
time.” (Celano I. 59.) 


ORVIETO 


According to certain historians, e.g. Sabatier, 
Vie, pp. 210, 211, Orvieto was the scene of St. Francis’s 
famous interview with Pope Honorius, soon after 
his return from the east in 1220, at the time of the 
revolt of the Vicars when the Saint felt that he must 
have the aid of a strong authority in order to restore 
discipline in the Order. But others think this 
meeting took place either at Bologna or Rome. 

However, it is of no great matter, for this interest- 
ing medieval city contains no records of St. Francis 
ever having stayed here, and its chief interest to the 
Franciscan pilgrim is its proximity to the convent of 
PANTANELLI, which was given to St. Francis about the 
year 1217 by the three sons of Ugolino, Count of 
Baschi, as a mark of their gratitude for having recon- 
ciled them, after the death of their father, when they 
were fighting among themselves as to the division 
of his property. (Gonzaga, op. cit. p. 170, conv. 42, 
Wadding, op. cit. ann. 1216 LLemonnier Vol. I, 
P: 373:) = 

The friary (empty and closed at the time of writing, 
1926) is situated about fivemiles from Orvieto, and one 
mile from the station of Baschi, from which it may be 
easily reached by crossing the bridge over the Tiber 
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and taking the path to the left about ten minutes 
farther on. The conventual buildings will be seen 
to the left, close to the river. The situation is one of 
great beauty. The church and convent are humble 
and poor and contain no special objects of interest. 
Below the buildings are shown the grotto and well 
of St. Francis andin the river is the rock from which, 
according to the local tradition, he preached to the 
fishes. 


PERUGIA 


The city of Perucra does not contain much in the 
way of buildings that are actually connected with the 
life of St. Francis, but he must have visited the city 
again and again. 

At the Patazzo pret CapiTaNo DEL Popoto 
(Piazza Garibaldi, No. 8), in the underground 
prison beneath the later fifteenth-century palace, 
Francis and his companions were confined after the 
defeat of the Assisans at Ponte S. Giovanni. 


“For once when there was a bloody battle between the 
citizens of Perugia and those of Assisi, Francis with several 
others was taken, and being put in chains with the rest endured 
the horrors of imprisonment. His fellow captives, absorbed 
in sadness, bewailed their wretched plight : Francis, exulting 
in the Lord, laughed at his chains and despised them. His 
doleful companions rebuked him for making merry in his 
chains, and deemed him mad and demented. Francis 
answered prophetically : ‘ Wherein think you that I exult ? 
Another thought is with me: I shall yet be worshipped as a 
Saint all the world over.’ (And so indeed it is: all he said 
has been fulfilled.) Among his fellow prisoners was a 
knight, a very proud and unbearable man : but while all the 
rest determined to shun him, Francis’s patience did not fail 
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He endured the unendurable knight and induced the others 
to make it up with him.” (Ce/ano II, Ch. 1.) 


There has always been a tradition that one of the 
meetings between St. Francis and St. Dominic took 
place in Perugia close to the Porta S. Angelo. 

St. Francis came to Perugia in 1216 to obtain 
from Pope Honorius III the Portiuncula Indulgence, 
having arrived a few weeks previously and being 
present at the death of Innocent III. We do not 
exactly know where this memorable interview took 

lace. 
; In 1223 the following event (related by II Ce/ano, 
VIII) took place. 


“ When St. Francis had come to Perugia (where the in- 
habitants had been cruelly ill-treating their neighbours) 
he began to preach to the people assembled in the Piazza ; 
but when the knights (after their manner) rode up armed and 
hindered the Word of God with war-like sports, he turned 
to them and said with groaning. ‘O wretched men, pitiable 
is your folly in not heeding nor fearing God’s judgment ! 
But hear what the Lord announces to you by me, the little 
poor man of Assisi. ‘The Lord hath exalted you above all 
that are round about you ; wherefore ye ought to be kinder 
to your neighbours, and more thankful to God; but un- 
thankful for favour, you attack, kill, and plunder your neigh- 
bours with armed hand. I tell you this shall not be left 
unpunished, and for your heavier punishment God shall make 
you fall by intestine war, so that one shall rise up against 
another in mutual sedition. Wrath shall teach those whom 
kindness has not instructed.” 


Not many days afterwards the prophecy was 
realized ; the people took up arms against the 
knights and hundreds were killed. 

After St. Francis’s death many miracles due to his 
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intercession took place in Perugia. Specially famous 
is the dream of Pope Gregory IX, recorded by Giotto 
among the frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi. 


“On a certain night, then, as the Pontiff was afterwards 
wont to relate with many tears, the Blessed Francis appeared 
to him in a dream at Perugia, and with unwonted severity in 
his countenance, reproving him for the doubt which lurked 
in his heart, raised his right arm, discovered the wound, and 
commanded that a vessel should be brought to receive the 
blood which issued from his side. The Supreme Pontiff 
still in vision, brought him the vessel, which seemed to be 
filled even to the brim with the blood which flowed from his 
side.” (Fioretti.) 


The Convent oF S. Francesco pi Monte Riprpo, 
a few minutes’ walk from the Porta S. Angelo, up a 
steep flight of steps to the left, should certainly be 
visited by every Franciscan pilgrim. Blessed Giles 
of Assisi spent many years here ina tiny cell and “ on 
the vigil of St. George at the hour of Matins, when two- 
and-fifty years had passed away since that he had 
received the habit of S. Francis, the soul of Blessed 
Giles was received in glory everlasting and his body 
buried in this convent of the Friars Minor.” 

The famous interview between Br. Giles and St. 
Louis of France probably took place at Monte 
Ripido. (Moretti, Ch. XXXIV.) 

The sacristan will unlock the chapel and cell of 
Br. Giles. His body lies beneath the altar. 


POGGIBONZI 


Poccizonzi can be visited from Siena and should 
not be neglected by the Franciscan pilgrim for it was 
here, according to tradition, that the Third Order was 
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instituted in 1221, by the reception of the merchant 
Lucchesio into the new lay-fraternity of the Brothers 
of Penance. 

To the south-west of the city, lies the Convent 
and Cuurcu or S. Luccuesg, originally S. Maria di 
Camaldo (eleventh century) and given to S. Francis 
in 1213. Blessed Lucchesio is buried in the church 
in a chapel decorated with frescoes by Taddeo 
Gaddi. Both husband and wife received from 5. 
Francis the woollen habit of the penitents. From 
that time Lucchesio ceased to be a rich merchant ; 
he sold all his property and distributed the money 
t> the poor, retaining no more than a small farm which 
he worked himself. His house became a hostelry 
for the poor whom he fed daily with his own hands. 
Frequently he would take long journeys seeking out 
the sick and would bring them to his house, sometimes 
putting them upon an ass, at other times bearing 
them on his shoulders : and Buona Donna, his wife, 
would nurse them. On occasions when the malaria 
was devastating the maremna districts along the sea 
coast, Lucchesio would go off from Poggibonzi and 
distribute medicines and food. When his own goods 
ran short, he went round begging from his neigh- 
bours for the means to feed the hungry (cf. deta SS. 
Aprilis, U1, pp. 594.3 Chron. XXIV. Gen. Anal. 
Franc. Ill, p. 27 ; Wadding, Annales, 1213, and 
1221, Jorgensen, op. cit, p. 241 5 Fr. Cuthbert, 


op. cit. Pp. 344). 
ROME 


St. Francis would seem to have visited Rome some 
six or seven times between the spring of 1206 when 
he came here as a simple pilgrim and the winter of 
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1223 when the Rule of the Order was solemnly 
approved by Pope Honorius III. The easiest way 
in which to make the pilgrim realize the various events 
in the life of the saint which took place in the Eternal 
City is to give a list of the chief localities and the 
incidents connected with each of them. 


(a) Porta pet Popoto 


On his arrival in Rome as a pilgrim in the spring 
of 1206, St. Francis must have ridden through this 
famous gateway, then known as the Porta Flaminia. 
He would doubtless have followed the Via Flaminia 
all the way from Foligno, passing Trevi, Spoleto, 
Terni, Narni, Civita Castellana, and Monte Soratte, 
in fact, very much the same route as the modern 
railway. 

(8) Basrttica oF St. PETER 


(1) II Celano, 8, records two special incidents of 
St. Francis’s first visit to St. Peter’s. 


“When he came to the altar of the chief of the apostles, 
he wondered that the offerings of the visitors there were so 
small, and threw down a handful of money at that place, 
thus pointing out that special honour should be paid by all 
to him whom God honoured above all the rest.” 

Another day he “ put off his choice apparel for Poverty’s 
sake and covered with a poor man’s clouts joyfully sat down 
among the poor in the parvis before St. Peter’s Church (a 
place abounding in poor), and eagerly ate with them, deeming 
himself as one of them,” 

(2) During St. Francis’s third visit to Rome in 
1210 with Brs. Masseo and Giles, one day the saint, 
accompanied by the former, went in to St. Peter’s. 


“St. Francis set himself to pray in one corner of the church 
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and Br. Masseo in another. And as St. Francis remained a 
long time in prayer, and with many tears and great devotion, 
the holy Apostles Peter and Paul appeared to him in great 
splendour, and said, ‘ For as much as thou askest and desirest 
to serve that which Christ and His holy Apostles served, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ sendeth us to thee to announce that 
thy prayer is heard, and that God granteth to thee and to thy 
followers the perfect treasure of holiest poverty. And from 
Him also we say unto thee, that whosever, following thy 
example, shall pursue this desire perfectly, he is assured of the 
blessedness of life eternal ; and thou and all thy followers 
shall be blessed of God.” ‘These words said, the apostles 
vanished, leaving St. Francis filled with great consolation. 
He arose from prayer and crossed over to Br. Masseo and 
asked him if he also had seen the vision, and was told that he 
had perceived nothing.” (Fiorett: XIII.) 


(c) Tue Lareran Patace 


The Papal palace of the Lateran, entirely rebuilt 
by Sixtus V, and now a museum, is connected more 
closely with the life of St. Francis and the whole 
Franciscan movement than any other building in 
Rome. 

When he arrived in the city, in 1209, accompanied 
by his eleven disciples, he hastened to the Lateran, 
where Pope Innocent III was then residing, and 
meeting him in the corridors of the palace, began to 
pour out his strange petition for the approbation of 
their rule and life. ® The Pope, taking him for a mere 
fanatic, bade him be gone, or to quote the words of 
Matthew of Paris (Hist. ed. Watts, p. 340) “‘ bade 
him go and roll himself in the mire with the pigs.” 

We have not the space to relate in detail all the 
successive stages in this story enacted within the 
Lateran Palace ; how the Bishop of Assisi introduced 
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St. Francis to Cardinal John of S. Paul, Bishop of 
Sabina, how the latter, impressed by what he saw 
and heard, brought St. Francis into the presence of 
Pope Innocent, how the latter, puzzled and uncertain 
what to make of this strange character, had a dream 
one night and saw the Lateran Basilica falling into 
ruin and supported by the shoulders of a poor des- 
pised and feeble man, and how he realized that Francis 
was the man of his dream, who by his works and 
teaching should sustain the whole Church of Christ. 
(Leg. Maj. Ill, 9, 10; 3 Soc. 47-503 I Celano, 32, 
33; II Celano, 16, 17.) 

And at last satisfied that this little band of enthu- 
siasts from Umbria were no imposters, the Pope, 
having blessed and approved their Rule of life, 
turned to them and said, ‘‘ Go and the Lord be with 
you, brethren, and as He shall deign to inspire you, 
preach repentance to all. And when the Lord 
Almighty shall multiply you in number and in grace, 
you shall report it to me with joy, and I will grant 
you more than this and shall with more confidence 
entrust greater things to you.” (I Celano, 33; 3 
ween ts -Lee. Maj, III. 10.) 

No doubt it was at the Lateran Palace that on 
another occasion (1217) St. Francis, having a great 
longing to speak before Pope Honortus, 


‘‘ was brought into his presence by Ugolino. Such was the 
fervour of his spirit as he spoke that, unable to contain himself 
with joy, as he uttered the words with his mouth he moved 
his feet as if dancing, not as in wantonness, but as glowing with 
the fire of Divine Love; not provoking laughter, but 
extorting tears of grief. For many of the cardinals were 
pricked at the heart as they wondered at God’s grace and the 
steadfastness of the man.” (I Celano, 73.) 
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It is probable that St. Francis and St. Dominic 
often met each other at the Lateran where Cardinal 
Ugolino was living. Celano (II, 148, 149, 150), 
records several stories connected with these two . 
saintly founders, which appear to have taken place at 
the Lateran : their mutual respect for the other and 
their wishing that each should speak the first and 
the touching story that 


‘““as they departed thence St. Dominic asked St. Francis if 
he would deign to give him the cord wherewith he was 
girded. St. Francis was reluctant to do this, being moved 
by humility to refuse the request even as the other was 
moved by charity to make it. However, the happy devotion 
of the suppliant prevailed, and Dominic most devoutl 

girded himself beneath his inner tunic with the cord that had 
been given him. And last they clasped hands and com- 
mended themselves each to the other most sweetly. And 
the one saint said to the other : ‘I would, brother Francis, 
that thy Religion and mine might be one, and that we might 
live in the Church after the like pattern.” And when at 
length they parted, St. Dominic said to several who were 
standing by: ‘Verily, I say unto you that the other Re- 
ligions ought to follow this holy man Francis, so great is this 
perfection of his holiness.’” (II Ce/ano, 150; Spec. Perfect 
cap. 43.) 

(p) S. Francesco a Ripa 


The present seventeenth-century churchofS.FRan- 
cesco A Ripa, situated in the Trastevere quarter, 
not far from the church of S. Cecilia (it can be reached 
by trams $5, 23, from the Piazza Venezia, or by the 
‘bus from the Piazza di Spagna to S$. Chrisogono) 
stands on the site of the hospital of St. Blaise where 
St. Francis often lodged when in Rome. It belonged to 
the Benedictinesof SS. Cosmas, Damianand Cosimato 
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and was given to the Franciscans in 1229. The 
little cel? occupied by St. Francis is still shown. It 
contains numerous relics of the saint; his stone pillow, 
the littlke window and an ancient portrait of 
St. Francis painted to order by Fra Jacoba de Settesolis. 

The church also contains the body of Blessed 
Charles of Sezza, a Franciscan lay brother who died 
in 1670, and of Blessed Ludovica Albertani, a noble 
Roman widow of the Third Order. Over her tomb 
her statue by Bernini is much admired. The 
adjoining convent, formerly one of the largest 
Franciscan houses in the world, has now been turned 
into barracks. 


(ce) Hospitat oF St. ANTHONY 


Close to S. Maria Maggiore with its front in the 
Via Carlo Alberto, is the Hospital of St. Anthony, where 
St. Francisand his eleven disciples lodged during the 
visit to Rome in 1209.’ Practically nothing is left 
of the original buildings. 


(F) QuaTTRO CoRoNnaTI 


In the monastery adjoining this ancient church on 
the Coelian Hill, between the Lateran and the 
Colosseum, close to the Basilica of St. Clement, S. 
Francis, Br. Gilesand Br. Masseo lodged during their 
visit to Rome in 1210 (the time when he received 
the vision of SS. Peter and Paul). 


1So0 it was believed heretofore. In my article S. Francesco e il Laterano 
inserted in the volume: Nel XVI Centenario dalla dedicatione della 
arcibasilica Lateranense, Rome, 1925, pp. 43-46, I have shown, that St. 
Francis was sheltered near a church of St. Anthony (no more existing) 
situated closely to the Lateran, whilst the present hospital of St. Anthony 
near S. Maria Maggiore received the title of S. Antonio only in 
1289. F.L.O. 
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It was during this visit to Rome that he made the 
acquaintance of Giacoma de Settesolis,1 the wealthy 
patrician lady who became such a devoted follower. 
Her house was near the Baths of Caracalla. Like- 
wise among those who joined the order, attracted 
by his preaching, was Br. William, the first English- 
man to put on the habit of St. Francis. 

We do not know for certain where was the ‘‘ se- 
cluded tower whose nine vaulted chambers resembled 
the abodes of hermits ”’ wherein the ‘“‘ Lord Cardinal 
of S. Croce ”’ invited St. Francis to stay awhile and 
during which he was beaten by devils. It may have 
been in the gardens of the Lateran (II Ce/ano, 119). 


(c) Porta Satara 


According to tradition, St. Francis left Rome for 
the last time by the Porta Salaria, in December, 1223. 


FRANCISCAN CHURCHES IN ROME 


Frrars Minor. Ara Coeli; 8S. Antonio (Via 
Merulana), Residence of the General and Inter- 
national College ; S. Pietro in Montorio, S. Isidoro 
(Irish College), Via degli Artisti; S. Lorenzo in 
Panisperna, S. Bonaventura (on the Capitol); S. 
Bartolomeo all Isola; 8. Francesco deli Stimmate (Via 
des Cestorri) ; S. Sebastiano (on the Capitol) ; SS. 

*G1acoMA. The name comes from the Septironium, a huge, sumptuous 
building of Septimus Severus, at the foot of the southern slope of 
the Palatine towards S.. Gregorio, the ruins of which were part of the 
fortifications of the family of Frangipane, to which Giacoma belonged by 
marriage. In this fortification Giacoma received St. Francis. A tower 


and a mill, once part of the fortification, still exists in the upper part of 
the Circo Massimo, F.L.O. 
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Quaranta (Spanish Friars Minor), Trastevere. SS. 
Sebastiano e Fabiano Via Appia. 

Friars Minor Conventuat. Santi Apostoli (resi- 
dence of the General). International College, Via S. 
Teodoro. 

Friars Minor Capucuin. S. Lorenzo (Via 
Buoncompagni) residence of the General, Immacolata 
Concezione (Piazza Barbarini) ; S. Lorenzo fuori le 
Mure. 

TuirD Orper Recutar. SS. Cosmas e Damiano 
(near the Forum). 


SIENA 


The only place in the city of Siena that contains 
any definite records of St. Francis is the little church 
of the Alberino outside the Porta Ovile, although the 
city itself is full of associations with famous members 
of his Order such as St. Bernardino, St. Bonaventure, 
and Bl. Peter of Siena. 

Chapter XI of the Fioretti tells us how St. Francis 
first came to Siena. He was journeying in Tuscany 
with Br. Masseo, and they came to a certain cross 
roads—one leading to Florence, another to Siena, and 
a third to Arezzo. Br. Masseo said, ‘‘Father, which 
road ought we to follow?” St. Francis answered, 
“That which God willeth.”’ Said Br. Masseo, ‘And 
how shall we know the will of God?” St. Francis 
answered, “‘ By the token I shall show thee : where- 
fore I command thee to turn round and round as 
children do, and not cease turning round until 
I bid thee.”” Masseo did as he was told, whilst 
St. Francis prayed to be led as God willed. Suddenly 
St. Francis cried out: ‘‘ Stand still and tell me 
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towards what quarter thy face is now turned.” 
Masseo replied, ‘“ Towards Siena.” “ Thatas the 
way,” replied St. Francis, “ God would have us go.” 
So they resumed their journey, Masseo going ahead 
as before, but wondering why St. Francis had made 
him play this childish game before the folk who were 
passing by. They came at last to Siena, entering 
by the Porta Ovile. The citizens, hearing of the 
arrival of the saint, met him at the gate, and carried 
both him and his companion shoulder high as far as 
the Bishop’s Palace, ‘so that they never touched 
eround with their feet.” 

At that time “‘ certain men of Siena were fighting 
among themselves and no sooner had St. Francis heard 
of it than he went out into the city and preached to 
the people, beseeching them for the love of God to 
have peace amongst themselves ; and at his pleading: 
the citizens put aside their quarrel and made peace 
with each other.’ On their return to the Bishop’s 
Palace the two friars were received with great honour. 

But St. Francis got alarmed at all this respect 
shown him, and early next morning woke up Masseo 
very early and without word to anyone stole out of the 
house and went his way. 

To reach the little CHurcH oF THE ALBERINO, 
generally known as the “ parochia,” leave the city 
by the Porta Ovile, keep straight on until opposite 
the Gas Works, when a steep flight of steps will 
be noticed leading up to the right. The church 
(generally closed) is at the top. On a stone pillar, 
half-way up, is an inscription recording the miracle 
of the stick which burst into leaf here at the prayers of 
St. Francis in 1212. 

The church contains little of interest. On the 
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right of the entrance a tablet records the fact that 
St. Francis first came here after having preached to 
the people of Siena in 1212. A recess in the wall on 
the epistle side of the altar contains a block of stone, 
on which the saint is said to have rested. On the 
walls of the nave a series of pictures record the chief 
events in the life of St. Francis which took place at 
Siena : (1) The apparition of the three women who 
greeted St. Francis with ‘‘ Welcome, Lady Poverty !”’ 
and who then suddenly disappeared (II Ce/ano, 93) ; 
(2) St. Francis giving his cloak to acertain poor man 
(II Celano, 87) ; (3) Of the prophetic utterance which 
St. Francis expounded to a certain Dominican friar 
(II Celano 103, 4); (4) How St. Francis tamed the 
wild turtle doves (/oretti, XXII); (5) Blessed 
Peter of Siena praying in the Church of S. Francesco 
(1289); (6) Br. Elias decides to remove St. Francis 
from Siena to Assisi (Ce/ano 1) ; (8) How St. Francis 
was surrounded by a flock of sheep when he was 
leaving Siena; (9) St. Francis and the Brother from 
Porexia who wished to see the stigmata (II Ce/ano, 
mey7)- 

sae Cuurcu or S. Francesco (Minor Con- 
ventuals) is one of the largest Franciscan churches in 
Italy and possibly the finestand most typical example 
of the almost universal type of church built by the 
friars in the fourteenth century. Adjoining it is the 
little Oratory of St. Bernardino, built on the place 
where the saint preached. 

The Osservanza (about thirty minutes walk out- 
side the city either by the Porto Camollia or the Porta 
Ovile). The church was built in 1485 on the site 
of an earlier church built on the hermitage where St. 
Bernardino lived for several years. It is a perfect 
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example of the Early Renaissance church and contains 
some beautiful della Robbia altar pieces and many 
relics of S. Bernardino. In the crypt under the 
Church is shown St. Bernardino’s cell. There is 
also (recently established) a museum, with many fine 
works of Franciscan art, and with relics of St. Ber- 
nardino. 


SPOLETO 


Spo.eTo, on the railway from Assisi to Rome, has 
inany associations with St. Francis’s life, although not 
much remains in the way of actual relics of his numer- 
ous visits to this city. 

It was here that he stopped for the night on his way 
to join the Papal Army in Apulia, and while he was 
asleep he heard a voice speaking to him: “ Francis, 
whom is it better to serve, the Lord or the servant ?”’ 
And he wonderingly replied : “‘ Surely it is better 
to serve the Lord.” ‘Why then,” asked the voice, 
“dost thou make a lord of the servant ?”’ Suddenly 
the light entered his soul and he replied humbly : 
“Lord, what dost thou wish metodo?” “ Return,” 
said the voice, ‘‘ to the land of thy birth and there it 
will be told thee what thou shalt do: for it may be- 
hove thee to give another meaning to thy dream.” 
So the following morning, St. Francis arose at day- 
break and without delay got on his horse and rode 
back to Assisi. The dream of secular glory had been 
put aside. He should not tell exactly what the 
future might bring for him. He simply knew he 
must wait. (3 Soc.63; II Celano, 6; Leg. Maj. 1, 3.) 

In the Chapter archives of the Cathedral is pre- 
served the letter of St. Francis given to Br. Leo. 
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It is older than the Blessing and Laudes and probably 


dates from 1220. ‘The text is as follows :— 


“FE. Leo. F. Francisco tuo salutem et pacem. 
Ita dico tibi fili mei sicut mater quia omnia 
verba que diximus in via breviter in hoc verbo 
dispono et consilio et si dopo oportet propter 
consilium venire ad me quia ita consilio 
tibi in quo cumque modo melius vo( bis) 
videtur placere Domino Deo et sequi vestigia 
et paupertatem suam faciatis cum benedictione 
Domini Dei et mea obedientia et si tibi est 
necessarium propter animam tuam propter 
aliam consolationem tuam et vis Leoventre ad me, vent.” 


The precious relic is not allowed to be inspected 
without two canons of the cathedral being present. 


MONTE LUCO 


Monte Lwco, the “‘ holy mountain ”’ of Spoleto, 
2,460 feet above the sea, rises up above the city, a 
precipitous rock, covered with dense ilex woods. 
From the earliest days of Christianity it had been the 
abode of hermits, whose cells, transformed into 
chapels, are still visible. Inthe year 1218, St. Francis 
received from the Benedictines a little chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine, onthe summit of Monte Luco. 
He is supposed to have retired here more than once 
during his missionary journeys in Umbria or on his 
way to and from the valley of Rieti to Assisi. ‘The 
convent is one of the most typical ‘ primitive ” 
Franciscan friaries in Italy and well worth a visit. 


RovureEs 


(1) On foot. Leave the city past the Palazzo 
Comunale, and the Piazza Campello, take the Via 
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del Ponte, with the Rocca to the left, cross the Ponte 
delle Torri, and take the mule path to the left a few 
yards after crossing the bridge, leaving the reservoir 
of the aqueduct on one’s left. The zigzag path 
continues to ascend the mountain. After passing 
various hermitages, now turned into villas, one 
eventually arrives at the summit. The convent is 
onthe right. (Time about 50 minutes to one hour.) 

(2) By the new carriage road which turns 
off soon after leaving the city by the Porta di S. Luca. 
This is the route taken by motors, but is not recom- 
mended for walkers. 


Tue Convent or Monte Luco 


The Church, built in the fourteenth century and 
enlarged by St. Bernardino of Siena in 1430, was 
altered and restored in 1701 andin 1853. Itis very 
small and an example of the ideal Franciscan place 
of worship. 

Interior. ‘The chapel on the right is dedicated to 
Bl. Leopold of Gaicha (1815), who is buried beneath 
the altar. He was one of the greatest Franciscan 
mission preachers of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century. He spent the greater part of life 
at Monte Luco and was Provincial of the Riformati 
in Umbria for many years. He was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII. ‘The altar piece and choir stalls 
date from the eighteenth century. 

Next to the church is the little Oratory of St. Francts, 
and the Well of St. Francis, whose water, tradition 
states, arose at the prayers of the Saint. The hermi- 
tage was enlarged by St. Bonaventure and at different 
periods has been used as a novitiate, Some of the 
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original thirteenth-century cells are still intact. 
Pius I, being bishop of Spoleto, often made his 
annual retreat at Monte Luco. Until the time of the 
suppression of the religious orders in Italy (1866) 
Monte Luco was a “ Retiro”? i.e., a convent of spe- 
cially strict observance where the brethren kept 
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perpetual silence and rose at midnight for Matins. 
The greater part of the day was spent in prayer. 

Inthe immediate neighbourhoodareshownthe gro 
toes of St. Anthony of Padua and of Bl. Francis of Pavia. 
There is a magnificent view from the Belvedere at 
the end of the little wood. The city of Spoleto lies 
immediately below and the Mountains of Martano 
beyond. 
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A still finer view can be obtained by walking out 
to the north-east point of the mountain where one 
looks right across the whole valley of Spoleto as far 
as Perugia, with Trevi, Foligno, Spello, and Assisi 


between. 


TERNI 
St. Francis often passed through Terni. The city 


contains various buildings associated with the Saint : 
(1) THe Cuapet of St. CHRISTOPHER (in the Via 
Francesco Angeloni), a turning to the left in the Corso 
Cornelio Tacito, on the way from the station. In the 
adjoining ‘‘canonica” or presbytery St. Francis 
stayed on several occasion. In 1213 took place here 
his miracle of turning the vinegar into wine and the 
raising to life of a ten-year-old child who had been 
crushed to death (cf. Chronica Fratrum Minorum, pars. 
I, 1 (1D, p. 194; Wadding, ann. 1213 n. IX; also 
Arch. Franc., Quaracchi, 1908, Fasc. II, p. 254, ss). 

(2) In the year 1218, St. Francis returned to 
Terni during the episcopate of Raniero. After he 
had finished preaching to the people in the piazza, 
the bishop rose up and said, “ At this last hour God 
has enlightened His Church by this man, poor and 
despised, simple and unlettered : wherefore we are 
bound ever to praise the Lord, knowing that He has 
not dealt so with every nation.” On hearing this, 
the Saint took it wondrous kindly that the bishop in 
such plain terms should have judged him to be 
contemptible, and as they entered the church, he fell 
at the bishop’s feet, and said : ‘‘ Truly, lord bishop, 
thou hast done me great honour in that, whereas 
others deprive me of the things that are mine, thou 
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alone hast kept them unharmed. Thou, I say, like 
a discerning man, hast separated the precious from 
the worthless, ascribing praise to God and worthless- 
nesstome.” (II Celano, 141.) 

So great was the popularity of St. Francis that the 
Bishop wished that he and his companions should 
have a permanent headquarters near the city. Soa 
little chapel outside the walls, dedicated to S. Cassian, 
was chosen, and afew wattle huts built around it. 
But the friars were not satisfied with such quarters 
and wanted to enlarge them. St. Francis was much 
grieved and he never returned to Terni. 

After his death the present Cuurcu or S. Fran- 
crsco (reached from the Piazza Cornelio Tacito by 
the Via Principe di Napoli to the right on coming 
from the station) was built on the site of St. Cassian 
in 1265. It still retains many characteristics of the 
larger type of early Franciscan church. Standing 
against the third column on the right side of the nave 
is the stoneon which St. Francis used to preach to the 
people of Terni. It was brought here from the 
church of St. Christopher. 

A few hours can be spent at Terni either going or 
coming from the valley of Rieti as it is always neces- 
sary to change trains here. 


LAKE TRASIMENO 


Laxe TrasiMENO, which the pilgrim passes in the 
train on his way from Florence to Assisi or from 
Florence to Rome, soon after leaving Terontola, is 
well worth at least a day’s visit on account of its 
associations with St. Francis. Lake Trasimeno, 
600 feet above the sea, is the fourth largest lake in 
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Italy, being only a little less in size than Lake Como. 
The famous battle between Hannibal and the Ro- 
mans took place here in 217 B.C. 

Passignano, a small village and summer resort on 
the north side of the lake, makes the best centre for 
visiting the Isora MaccioreE where St. Francis used 
to retire for Lent. There are several hotels in the 
village and boats can be hired to row across to the 
island (no definite tariff). 

Chapter VII of the Piorert describes how St. Fran- 
cis kept Lent on an island in the Lake. 


“St, Francis was once lodging on carnival day in the 
house of one of his followers on the shores of the Lake of 
Perugia, and was inspired by God to go and pass that Lent 
on an island in the lake ; wherefore St. Francis prayed his 
disciple to carry him inhis little barkue to an island whereon 
no man dwelt, and this on the night of Ash Wednesday, so 
that none should perceive it. And St. Francis took with him 
naught but two small loaves. 

“When they had reached the island, and his friend was 
about to depart and to return home, St. Francis prayed him 
earnestly to reveal to no man where he was nor was he to 
come to him before Maundy Thursday, and so the friend 
departed and St. Francis remained alone. And finding no 
house wherein he could take shelter, he crept into a very 
dense thicket of thorn and other bushes fashioned after the 
manner of a lair or a little hut : and in this place he betook 
himself to prayer and the contemplation of divine things. 
And there he abode the whole of Lent, eating and drinking 
naught save the half of one of those small loaves, even as his 
devout friend perceived when he returned for him on Holy 
Thursday ; for of the loaves he found one whole and the 
other half eaten.” 


Taking a rowing boat from Passignano we reach 


the Isola Maggiore (one and a half miles). Near the 
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‘ 


landing place is the little ‘‘ cappella dello sbarco”’ 
(Chapel of the Landing) surmounted by a statue of 
the saint. A footpath leads up to the chapel built 
on the site of the “ very dense thicket of thorn and 
other bushes”’ where St. Francis built his rough 
shelter and lived during Lent, his only companion a 
wild rabbit who came to him daily (I Ce/ano, 60). 

On the south-east corner of the island is the Fran- 
ciscan convent built in 1328 and enlarged in 1480. 
It is now the Villa Isabella. ‘The church contains a 
fourteenth-century Sienese Madonna and Child. 

The little village on the west side of the island is 
inhabited by fishermen and their families. The 
church has frescoes by Gozzoli. 

There is a small community of Friars Minor at 
Passignano. ‘The two churches, St. Roch and 
St. Bernardino, are both interesting buildings of the 
thirteenth century. 


VENICE 


St. Francis seems to have landed at Venice on his 
return voyage from Syria in 1220. He was accom- 
panied by Brothers Peter Catharici, Elias and Cesar 
of Speyer. 

On the little island of S. Francesco del Deserto, 
which can be reached by taking the steamer to Burano 
and then hiring a rowing boat, occurred the following 
incident, related by St. Bonaventure (VIII. 9). 


‘When he was walking with a certain brother through 
the Venetian marshes, he chanced on a great host of birds 
that were sitting and singing among the bushes. Seeing 
them, he said to his companion, ‘ Our sisters the birds are 
praising their Creator ; let us go into the midst of them and 
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chant our hours to the Lord.’ But finding the voices of the 
birds distracting, St. Francis after a time bade them be silent 
until they had ‘rendered due praises unto the Lord.” Then 
when the office was over he made them a sign and they all 
began to sing again.” 

In after years a church and friary were built on 
this island. In 1451 Pope Nicholas V handed over 
the island to the Friars Minor of the Observance. 
In 1594 it passed to the ‘‘ Riformati”’ province of 
St. Antonio and became a centre of the most rigid 
interpretation of the Rule. It is now used as the 
novitiate of the Venetian Province of S. Francesco. 

We do not know how long St. Francis and his 
companions remained in Venice. They afterwards 
moved on to Ferrara and Bologna. 

The trunk of an ancient fir tree, said to have 
sprung from the staff used by St. Francis, is preserved 
in aside chapel. The tree was cut down in 1701. 

St. Anthony of Padua, St. Bernardino of Siena, 
St. James of the Marches, Bl. Bernardino of Feltre, 
and many other Franciscan saints sanctified the 
“ Tsola del Deserto ”’ by their presence. 

The oldest Franciscan church in Venice is that of 
S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari (Conventual Friars 
Minor)—one of the most magnificent Franciscan 
churches in Italy. 

S. Francesco della Vigna dates from the time of 
St. Bernardino. 

The Capuchins are to be found at the Church of 
the Redentore on the Giudecca, while the Leonine 
Friars Minor in addition to S. Francesco della Vigna 


have charge of the cemetery on the island of S. 
Michele. 


PAR EVV 
MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Notes oN THE Various BRANCHES OF THE 
“ FRANCISCAN FAMILY ”’ 


Much confusion exists in the minds of visitors 
and pilgrims to Franciscan Italy as to the different 
branches of the Franciscan Order and the different 
colours and shapes of habit. 

In brief, there are three, and only three, OrpERs 
oF St. Francis to-day as there were in his lifetime, 1.e., 


1. First Orper oF Friars Minor (1209). 
2. SECOND ORDER oF Poor Lapis (1219). 
3. THIRD OrpER oF PENANCE (1221). 
But the First Orper is now divided into THree 


distinct Brancues, each having its own Minister 
General. ‘These are : 


I. Friars Minor (sometimes known as the Leonine 
Friars Minor, because they consist of union of 
the Odbservants (1517), Alcantarins (1533), Rifor- 
mati (1552), Recollects (Cordeliers) (1590) made 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1897. 

Brown habit, with capuce, and sandals and no 
hat. 

2. Friars Mrnor Conventual, separated from the 
Friars Minor “ Observant” in 1517. 

Black habit with capuce, boots, and hat. 
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3. Friars Minor Capucuin, separated from the 
Friars Minor “ Observant” in 1528. 
Brown habit, no capuce, sandals, beard, and 
no hat. 


The Seconp Orper oF Poor Lapizs is now 
divided into Urbanists (1264), Collettines (1462), 
Capuchinesses, known collectively as Poor Ciarss. 


The Tuirp Orper or PENANCE is now divided 
into the Third Order SECULAR and Third Order 
REGULAR. The former consists of lay people 
living inthe world. ‘The latter consists of innumer- 
able communities of men and women, e.g., 

Regular Third Order (Priests and lay brothers), 
black or grey habit—practically the same as 
that worn by the Conventuals. 

Third Order ENCLOSED, e.g., the Nuns of 
S. Quirico. 

Third Order ACTIVE, e.g., Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary, Stimmatine, Sisters of the 
Bambino Jesu, and others too numerous to 
mention. 


All these Turez Orpers, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd to- 


gether make up the Family of St. Francis and all 
may rightly claim the title of ‘‘ Franciscan.” 


CuRoNoLocy oF St. FRANcIs 


1182 Born at Assisi. 

1201 Prisoner at Perugia. 

1205 Visions at Spoleto. Retirement at Assisi. 
Care of the lepers. Hears the Crucifix at 
S. Damiano. Sells his father’s goods at 
Foligno, 


1206 


1208 


1209 


I2IO 


I212 
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Repairs churches of S. Damiano, S. Pietro, 
and S. Maria d. Angeli. 

(Feast of St. Matthias.) Scene of the Gospel 
“Nolite Portare,” takes the habit of the 
Friar-Minor. First Vocations. Rivo Torto. 
The first twelve disciples. Pope Innocent 
III approves the Rule of Rome, April 16th. 
Name of Frati Minori. 

The Benedictines of Monte Subasio grant 
lease of the Portiuncula. 

Foundation of the Poor Clares. First jour- 
ney to the East. 


1213-4 Journey to Spain. 


1215 
1216 


1217 


1219 
1220 


I221 


1222 


1224 


9225 


Meets S. Domenic at Lateran Council. 
Rebuilds S. Maria Maggiore, Assisi. (July.) 
Honorius III grants Portiuncula Indul- 
gence. 

Division of the Order into Provinces : 
Mission to the countries of Europe. 
Journey to Palestine. 

First Franciscan martyred in Morocco ; 
St. Francis returns from Orient. Decides 
on year’s novitiate. Peter of Catania, vicar- 
general, 1220-21. 

Revision of rule. Second mission of friars 
to Germany, under Cesar of Speyer. Foun- 
dation of 3rd Order. 

Visit to Fonte Colombo. The final rule 
approved by Honorius III, November 29th, 
The coming of the Friars to England. 
Serious illness of St. Francis. September at 
La Verna ; receives Stigmata. 

Sojourn at Rieti for medical treatment. Visit 
to Siena. Composes “ Canticle of the Sun.” 
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Returns to Assisi, via Cortona. Remains 
at the Bishop’s Palace, then goes to the 
Portiuncula (end of September). Dies 
Saturday evening, October 3rd. The 
following day his body transferred to S. 
Damiano, then to S. Giorgio. 

Canonisation by Gregory IX, July 16th. 
Translation to S. Francesco, May 25th. 
Finding of the tomb, December 12th. 


Booxs To Br ConsuLTED 


(a) Lives oF St. FRanciIs AND St. CLARE 


Fr, 


Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Life of Si. Franas 


(1912). 
Jorgensen. Life of St. Francis (1911). 
Knox Little. St. Francis of Assisi (1897). 
Lemonnier. St. Francis of Assisi (1894). 
Facchinetti, O.F.M. 8S. Francesco d’ Assisi nella 
storia nella legenda (1924). 
Alengon (d’Ubald), O.S.F.C. Vie de S. Frangois 
(1924). 
Chesterton. Sz. Francis of Assisi (1923). 
Robinson, Paschal, O.F.M. Life of St. Clare. 
Balfour, Mrs. R. Life and Legend of the Lady St. 
Clare. 
E. Gilliat-Smith, St. Clare of Assisi. 


(6) Tue Writtncs or Sr. Francis (edited by Fr. 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M.). (1906.) 

Felder. The Ideals of St. Francis (1926). 

Bracaloni. L’arte francescana. (1924). 

Salter. Franciscan Legends in Italian Art (1905). 
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Robinson. Short Introduction to Franciscan Litera- 
ture (1907). 

Cuthbert, Fr., O.S.F.C. Lhe Romanticism of St. 
Francis (1913). 

Devas, Dominic, O.F.M., Franciscan Essays 
(for later history of Franciscan Order). 


(c) Tue Lrrriz Flowers or St. Francis (various 

editions) 

The Mirror of Perfection (various editions). 

Legend of the Three Companions (various editions). 

The Life of St. Francis, by S. Bonaventure. 

The Lady Poverty (edited by Montgomery 
Carmichael, 1902). 

Ferrars Howell. Lives of St. Francis by Thomas 
of Celano (1908). 


(27) MisceLLangous 

Brousolle. Pélerinages umbriens (1897). 

Jorgensen. Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy 
(1910). 

Lanzi. Escurzioni francescani nei dintorni di 
Terni (1900). 

Bracaloni. S‘oria di S. Damiano in Assisi (1920). 

Santuari Francescani della Valle di Rieti (1918). 

Mencherini. Guida illustrata della Verna. 

Facchinetti. J Santuari Francescani, 3 vols. 
(1926). 

Duff-Gordon, L. The Story of Assisi (1900). 

Hutton, E. The Cities of Umbria (1905). 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. 

Venice and Venetia. 

The Cities of Romagna and the Marches. 

Cruickshank. Umbrian Towns (1902). 

Goff, Assisi of St. Francis (1908). 
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Cavanna. L’ Umbria serafica illustrata (1909). 
Assisi e dintori (1920). 

de Selincourt. Homes of the First Franciscans 
(1905). | . 

La Verna. Szudi e documenti, numero speciale 
(1213-1913). 

Chronica della Provincia Serafica di 8S. Chiara. 
(Todi.) 

B. Kirsch et Roman. Pélerinages aux sanctuaires 
franciscains (1920). 

Goad. Franciscan Italy (1926). 

Cameron. The Enguiring Pilgrims’ Guide to As- 
sist (1926). 

Carmichael, M. Ju Tuscany. 

Chandlery. Pilgrim Walks in Rome. 

Strong, Mrs. A. St. Francis in Rome. (Essays 
in commemoration of the seventh centenary of St. 


Francis’ death.) (1926). 
This bibliography does not pretend to be exhaus- 


tive. It merely gives a few of the most useful 
books. The articles in the Carbolic Encyclopedia 
should be read, especially “‘ Francis, St.; ‘“‘ Friars 
Minor,”’ “‘ Clare, St.” 


Assist (Miscellaneous Information) 


Assist (Perugia). 1,200 ft. above sea. Popu- 
lation 9,757. 

Post and Telegraph Offices in Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele. 

Motor-buses to and from railway meeting all trains ; 
also to Perugia, Spello and Foligno. 

Italian Touring Club Consul, Rondoni Vittorio, Via 
S. Pietro 2. 
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Chemists, Cogoli Pietro, Via Eugenio Brizi. 

Hotels. —Subasio, Via S. Francesco, Telef. 6. Cat. B. 
60 rooms, restaurant, 5 bath rooms, central 
heating, garage, T.C.I. ’bus. 

Giotto, Via XX Settembre, Telef. 9. Cat. B. 35 
rooms, restaurant, 2 bath rooms, central heating, 
garage, T.C.I. "bus. 

Windsor, Via Porta S. Francesco, Telef. 10. Caz. B. 
40 rooms, restaurant, central heating, garage, 
71. bus, 

S. Chiara, Corso Umberto 1. Cat. C. 30 rooms, 
restaurant. 

Unione, Corso Umberto 1. Cat. C. 20 rooms, 
restaurant. 

Minerva, Via S. Francesco. Cat. C. 35 rooms, 
restaurant, bus. 

Porziuncula, S. Maria d. Angeli. Cat. C. 30 


rooms, restaurant. 


The following Convents receive lady boarders : 

S. Quirico, Via Garibaldi; S. Giuseppe, Borgo 
S. Pietro ; Gig/to, Via Principe di Napoli ; Freach 
Colettines, Borgo S. Pietro; Bambino Fesu, 
Via S. Andrea. 

Hospice for Pilgrims at Capuchin Convent (Via 
Principe di Napoli), also Casa di Pellegrino (Via 
Principe di Napoli). 

Cafés.—Minerva, Piazza Vitt. Emman; 8S. Fran- 
cesco, Via S. Francesco ; Trieste, Corso Umberto 
I ; Roma, Piazza S. Chiara. 

Photographic Materials. ‘Taddei, C. ; Antiferri, A. ; 
Vignati, P. ; Zuboli ; Vignati, G. 

Libraries (English books). Rossi, Ulisse; Via S. 
Francesco, Vignati, Via Eugenio Brizi, 
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ReEticious ORDERS 
(a) Men 
FRANCISCANS 


(1) Leonine Friars Minor, S. Maria d. Angeli, 


Chiesa Nuova, S. Damiano, Carceri. 


(2) Conventual Friars Minor. SS. Francesco, 
Francescuccio, Rivo Torto, Rocca S. Angelo. 


(3) Capuchin Friars Minor. “* Domus Orationis ” 
(Via Principe di Napoli). 
(4) Regular Tertiaries, Minerva. 


(5) ‘‘ Frati Bigi” (Tertiary Brothers of Charity), 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, S. Michele. 


BeneDIcTINES (Congregation of Monte Cassino). 
S. Pietro. 


(b) Women 

F'RANCISCANS 

(1) Poor Clares (Urbanists). 5S. Chiara. 

(2) Colettines. Borgo S. Pietro. 

(3) Regular Tertiaries (enclosed). S. Quirico. 

(4) “‘ Stimmatine,” below Via Garibaldi. 

(5) Regular Tertiaries (teaching), Giglio Convent, 
Via Principe di Napollt. 

(6) Capuchinesses (Bavarian), Via S. Croce. 


(7) Sisters of the Holy Family. Asilo dei Vecchi, 
Porta dei Cappucini. 


(8) Gesu Bambino. S, Andrea, S. Maria d. Angeli. 
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BENEDICTINES 
(1) S. Giuseppe, Borgo S. Pietro. (2) S. Apollinare. 


Sisters oF Cuarity oF St. Vincent pE Paut 
Civil Hospital (Via Principe di Napoli). 


SEMINARIES 

(1) Seminario Serafico (diocesan), Via Principe 
di Napoli. (2) Seminario Regionale, outside the 
city on road to S. Maria degli Angeli. 


Cuapets AND Hatts oF CoNFRATERNITIES 

(1) S. Gregorio (carpenters), founded 1272, oppo- 
site Sbaraglini palace. (2) S. Stefano, founded 
1327, Via Properzio. (3) Stmmati, founded 1330. 
Chapel, with frescoes, Via Garibaldi, adjoining 
Palazzo Fiumi-Roncalli. (4) S. Crispino (shoe- 
makers), Via S. Chiara near Porta Moiana. (6) 
S. Lorenzo, just below La Rocca. (6) S. Rufinuccio, 
Via Nuova, on path leading to La Rocca. (7) SS, 
Anthony and ‘ames (Pilgrims), “Oratorio dei 
Bellegrini,” Via Principe di Napoli—see walk 2. 


Museum AnD Picture GALLERY 

Via Giordano Bruno (behind Chiesa Nuova), 
open I10—1I12, 2—7; Sundays, 9—12. Free; 
gratuity to custodian). Devoted exclusively to 
History of Assisi. 


LiBRARIES 

(1) Communal Library, Via Principe di Nopoll, 
14; (2) Society of Franciscan Studies. In same 
building. (3) Chiesa Nuova. Library of Fran- 
ciscan History. 


Q 
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Hours or Mass, ETc. 

(N.B. These vary considerably.) 

S. Francesco. Sundays, 6—8 ; Sung Mass, 10 ; 
Low Mass, 11. Sung Compline and Benedic- 
tion one hour before Ave Maria. Week-days, 
6—8. Confessions in English. 

Chiesa Nuova. Masses almost every half-hour 
from 6 to 8. 

S. Chiara. Sundays and week-days, 6 or 6.30. 

S. Pietro. Sundays, Mass, 6, 7, 9. Week-days, 
6, 6.30. Benediction, every evening. 

S. Damiano, Sunday. Mass, 6.30, 8.30 (sung). 
Benediction, one hour before Ave Maria. Week- 
days : Mass, 6.15. 

S. Maria d. Angeli. Sundays : Masses from 6 to 8 ; 
Sung Mass, 10.30. Week-days: Sung Mass 
(in Portiuncula), daily at 11. Confessions in 
English. 

S. Rufino. Daily Conventual Mass, about 8.30. 
Sundays : Sung Mass, 10 ; Vespers, 4. 


Festivats 1n Assist} 
JANUARY 


6th. Epiphany, “la Befania.” Fair on the Piazza 
and sale of toys. 


FEBRUARY 


and. Purification B.V.M. Bonfires are lit in al- 
most every farm all over the hillsides and in the 
valley below the city. 


See The Enquiring Pilgrims’ Guide to Assisi. (Cameron) Methuen,1926, 
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Marcu 


Fridays in Lent. Function at S. Francesco before 
the altar of the Crucifix, 5 p.m. 

Saturdays in Lent. Function in S. Francesco. 

Good Friday. Morning : Procession of the Christo 
Morto from the Duomo at 8 a.m. to S. Francesco ; 
Evening : About 7 or 8, Procession of Confra- 
ternities with Christo Morto and Mater Dolorosa ; 
Afternoon: Musical function in S. Maria 
Maggiore. 

Easter Sunday. Festa at Bastia. 

Easter Monday. Procession and blessing of the 
Holy Veil at S. Francesco. 

Easter Tuesday. Procession of Our Lady at Spello. 
18th. Midnight Mass at the Portiuncula ; com- 
memorating the Flight of St. Clare from her home 
in Assisi. 

APRIL 
29th. Blessing of the Olives. 


May 


Rogation Sunday. Exposition of the relics at S. 
Francesco and Blessing. Rogation Processions. 

Ascension Day. ‘Traditional visit to the Rocca by 
all citizens of Assisi. 

Corpus Christi. Procession from S. Rufino to S. 
Francesco. 

Sundays in Octave. Procession from S. Francesco 
to S. Rufino. 


JUNE 


3rd. ‘‘ Fiera delle Stime.” Sale of white oxen and 
other farm stock. 
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hood of Assisi blessing of animals. 

22nd. Procession from S. Rufino to S. Damiano, 
of the Chapter and Guilds, commemorating the 
deliverance of the city from the Saracens due to 
the intercession of St. Clare. High Mass at S. 
Damiano about 8.30 or 9, followed by civil and 
ecclesiastical function at S. Chiara about 10.30. 

29th. Festa at S. Pietro. 


Juty 
27th. Mass at the old chapel of S. Maddelena, 


near Rivo Torto. 
31st. Procession with the relic of the Blessing of 
St. Francis to Br. Leo from S. Francesco to the 


Chiesa Nuova and back. 


AUGUST 


ist. ‘‘ Perdono ”’ of St. Francis. Festa at the Porti- 
uncula. The doors of the church opened at 5 a.m. 
11th. S. Rufino. Festa at the Duomo. High 
Mass about ro. 
12th. St. Clare. Festa at S. Chiara. High Mass 
about 10. Body of St. Clare exposed for venera- 
tion. Functions at S. Damiano where St. Clare died. 
14th. Vigil of the Assumption. After sunset bon- 
fires are lit at all the farms in the valley of Spoleto 
and on the neighbouring hillsides. 
15th. Assumption, Festa in the Upper Church 
of S. Francesco. Procession oe Upper 
Church of S. Rufino, returning afterwards to 
Lower Church. 
During Octave of the Assumption is kept at 
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Assisi the “ Festa dei Morti,’”’ Feast of the Dead 


—with all the usual ceremonies at the cemetery 


which generally take place on All Souls’ Day. 


SEPTEMBER 


7th. Vigil of the Nativity of Our Lady. Bonfires 
are lit after sunset over the plain and mountains. 
24th. At S. Francesco begins the Novena to St. 
Francis. Function every evening in the Lower 


Church about 5.30 p.m. 


OcTOBER 


3rd. Function of the “ Transito,” or passing of St. 
Francis in all the Franciscan churches, about Ave 
Maria. 1st Vespers of the feast at S. Francesco 
with special choir. Midnight Mass at the 
Portiuncula. 

4th. Feast of St. Francis. Pontifical High Mass in 
Lower Church about 10 a.m. 2nd Vespers, 
4 p.m. 

sth. “ Fiera di S. Francesco.” This annual fair, 
to which the whole countryside turn up, is held 
in the Piazza and along the Corso as far as S. 
Chiara. The cattle market is outside the Porta 
Nuova on the road to S. Damiano. 


NovEMBER 


16th. Sz. Agnes of Assisi. Festa at S. Chiara. 


La Verna, 3384 feet above sea (village La 
Beccia). Postal address “‘ Verna-Arezzo.” 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone. 
Hotels and Hospices. 
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Michelangelo. Cat. B. 45 rooms, restaurant, ga- 
rage, ’bus to Bibbiena station. 

Minelli and Marcucci. Plain but comfortable 
“village inns,” each with accommodation for 
about 20 persons. 

Hospice for Men, at the Convent—so or 60 beds. 
Visitors may remain for three nights only, unless 
special arrangements are made. No charge. 
Offering for hospitality should be left with 
Guest Master. Accommodation rough but 
sufficient. 

Flospice for WV omen at the village of La Beccia, below 
convent. Same arrangements as for men. 

Flours of Mass. Low Masses daily in Chiesa 
Maggiore and Chapel of the Stigmata from 6 
a.m. onwards. Sung Mass daily at 10. Sung 
Vespers at 2, followed by Procession to the Chapel 
of the Stigmata. 


BipBlENA. _1,200 feet above sea. Population 

4,766. 

Post, Telegraph, Telephone. 

Motor ’ Buses for la Consuma, Pontassieve, Florence, 
Badia Prataglia, S. Piero in Bagna, Cesena, 
Stia. 

Chemists. Costantini, Braccini. 

Hotels. Amorosi-Bei. Cat. B. 16. rooms, res- 
taurant, garage, central heating. 

La Verna. Via Capucci. Cat. C. 5 rooms. 

Dovizi. Cat. C. 10 rooms. 

Motors and Carriages hire. Cariaggi C., Mariani 
R. ; Freschi. 

Photographic Materials. Biggeri, G. ; Giannini, V. 
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VAaA.iey oF Ruiett 


Rist, alt. 1,200. Population, 11,810. 

Post, Telegraph, Telephone. 

Railway. Motor ’buses for Poggio Mirteto, Fara 
Sabina and Rome, Avezzano, Cittaducale, etc. 
Also to Rivodutri and Poggio Bustone. 

Italian Touring Club Consul.  Fiordeponti, Via 
Roma 2. 

Chemists. Bravi, Villani ; Hospital. 

Hotels. Croce Bianca. Cat. B. 20 rooms, res- 
taurant. | 

Centrale. Cat. C. (under same management). 15 
rooms, restaurant. 

della Ferrovia. Cat. C. Restaurant. 

a Italia. Cat. C. 

Automobile hirer. Millesimi. 

Carriages and Cabs. De Santis Petotti. 

Photographic Articles. ‘Tommasetti. 


Poccto Bustrong. Alt., 2,100. Population 800. 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone. Mail cart from Rieti 
daily. 
Hotel. Farziani. 


Greccio. Alt, 2,100. Population 251. 
Post, Telephone, at station. 
Chemist. Primangeli. 
Hotel. Seri. 


Canrauice. Alt. 1,800. Population, 682. 
’Bus to Rieti Station. 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone. 
Doctor. Fulio Bragoni. 
Hotels. Bocchini, I. ; Rinaldi, C. 
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List or Horests 


In other places mentioned in Guide. Number 
of beds indicated ( ). Category of hotel according 
to letter. 

ANCONA. 


Ferrovia (23), Roma e Pace (100), Savoia (60), 
Vittoria e Milano (70). 


Osmo. 

Centrale, Nuova Fenice. 
S. SEVERINO. 

Centrale, Speranza. 
Ascout Piceno. 


Giardino d’Italia, Pace (34), Posta (32), Vanni 
Leone (15). 


AREZZO. 


Inghilterra (30), Politeama (24), Savoia (40), 
Stella (30). 


Botoena. 

(Refer to ordinary guide books). 
Borco San SEpotcro. 

Fiorentino (16). 
Crrra pi CasTeELLo, 

Tiferno (24) C, Cannoniera (25).C: 
CorrTona. 

Garibaldi (13) C, Nazionale (20) C. 
Cutusi. 

Leon d’Oro (11) C, Italia, Centrale, 
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FLORENCE. 
(Refer to ordinary guide books.) 
Fo.icno. 
Poledrini (35), Posta (50). 
GuBBIO. 
San Marco (35). 
Narnl. 
Belle Vue (30). 
OrrTE. | 
Della Posta, Sacchetti. 
ORVIETO. 


Cornelio (16), Duomo (24), Palace (35), Posta 
(35), Vittoria (30). 

PeErRucia. 
Belle Arti (22), Brufani (125) A, La Rosetta (30) 
C, Palace (110) A, Posta (80) C. 


PoGGIBONZI. 
Aquila (14), Speranza. 

Rome. 
(Refer to ordinary guide books for list of recom- 
mended hotels.) 


SIENA. 
Aquila Nera (45) B, Chiusarelli (60), Continental 
(70) A, Royal (A), Centrale La Scala (35) C, 
Senese (35) C, Toscana (50) C. 


SPOLETO. 


Lucini (25) C, Sabatini (25) C, Tordelli (40) B. 


‘TERNI. 


Centrale (44) C, Europa (36) B. 
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PassIGNANO, 

Trasimeno (15) C, Aviazione (6) C. 
VENICE. | 


(Refer to ordinary guide books for list of recom- 
mended hotels.) 


Norz.—Owing to the constant fluctuations in the 
exchange, it is impossible to quote prices of hotel 
rates, motor-cars, etc. 

Reference should be made to the current issues 
of The Hotels of Italy (Ente Nazionale Industrie 
Turistiche), the Orario Generale (Official Time 
Tables) of the Italian State Railways, which, with all 
information will be supplied by the offices of the 
Italian State Railways and C.I.T., London: 16 Water- 
loo Place, S.W.1; New York: 749, 5th Avenue, and 
in almost every Italian city. These offices make all 
travel, hotel, and sight-seeing arrangements. 


GuripEe Booxs anp Maps 


Guipe Booxs.—Nothing can be better for all 
general purposes than Muirhead’s (1) Northern 
Italy from the Alps to Rome ; (2) Rome and Southern 
Italy including Sicily (Macmillan), 

Summer in Italy and Winter in Italy (2s. each) are 
very practical and useful publications for planning a 
tour and for reference ex route. 

For more detailed information, consult the 
Italian guide books, published by the Touring Club 


Italiano ; Italia Centrale, vols. 1, 2 and 3. 


Mars.—The Italian Touring Club Maps (scale 
I : 250,000) will be found very useful, especially 
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the following sheets: 18 (Bologna, Firenze), 19 
(Ravenna), 22 (Siena), 23 (Perugia), 24 (Macerata), 
28 (Roma). All these publications can be obtained 
in London at the above address. 

They correspond with Bartholomew’s half-inch 
to mile maps of Great Britain. 


Sojourn oF ForeiGners IN ITALY 


Within three days from their entrance into the 
Kingdom, foreigners must apply to the police 
authorities and obtain registration. 

Hotel managers and lodging house keepers are 
authorized to arrange the above formality and 
provide guests with application forms. 


CuHoIce oF RouTE 


There are so many places in Italy sanctified by the 
presence of St. Francis of Assisi that few persons 
will have time to visit them all. 

The following railway route will include the most 
important of the Franciscan sanctuaries and can be 
accomplished without any difficulty or inconvenience. 
The more important places are printed in capitals : 

Bologna—Florence—Bibbiena—(La Vzrna)— 
Arezzo—Borgo San Sepolcro—Citta di Castello— 
Gubbio — Perugia — Assis1—Spoleto — Terni — 
Rretr — Narni — Rome. 

From Rome the return journey can be made by 
way of Orte—Orvieto—Chiusi—Terontola—(for 
Passignano and Lake Trasimeno) Cortona—and back 
to Siena and Poggibonzi. 

An alternative route would be: Poggibonzi— 
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Siena — Chiusi — Orvieto — Orte — Rome — 
(then returning to Orte)—Nasni—Terni—RistT1— 
Spoleto—Assist—Perugia (for Gubbio)—Passignano 
—Cortona—Arezzo—(for San Sepolcro)—Bibbiena 
(La Verna)—Florence— Bologna. 

The three most important centres are Assisi, 
La Verna, and Rieti. These should be visited by 
every pilgrim. Other places mentioned in this 
book can be selected according to preference. 


Irat1an Tourtnc CLus 


The membership of the Club is now nearly 
400,000. The number of British members was 
at the end of 1926 more than double that of any 
previous year in the existence of the Club. The 
fine new headquarters of the Club are in Milan 
(10, Corso Italia), 

Each year publications of the Club are distri- 
buted free to members, such asa section of Guide to 
Italy, a section of Map of Italy and (to new members) 
the Club’s Year Book. ‘The publications of the 
Club are of the highest excellence both in substance 
and in the manner of production. The subscription 
is only 7s. 6d. and visitors to Italy will find it useful 
to become members. Application for membership 
should be made to the British Consul of the Club 
(see below). The back publications of the Club 
are sold to members at a reduction of 25°/. There 
are numerous benefits and privileges members enjoy. 
Among the many publications of the Club are the 
following : 

New Guide to Italy in English—The T.C.1., by 
arrangement with Messrs. Muirhead (London) 
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have issued an English edition of their Guide to 
Italy in Italian (see below). It is in two volumes ; 
Volume I deals with the whole of Northern and 
Central Italy as far as Rome, but not including 
Rome, and Volume II includes the rest of Italy and 
theislands. Each volume costs 1 s., by post 15s. 6d., 
no reduction is made to members in the published 
price. Each volume contains numerous maps and 
plans of towns and buildings. 

Guide to Italy in Italian in 8 parts. Each part 
contains many street plans, maps, etc. They are 
compiled on the Baedeker principle (but more 
detailed and comprehensive) and vary in price from 
2s. to 15s. for each section. Details on application. 

Year Book.—Over 1,500 pages, “An Encyclo- 
pedia for Tourists in Italy.” Price 6s. (by post 
6s. 6d.). Published in 1926 (in Italian). 

Map of Italy, in 59 sections. ‘These maps show 
all the highways, byways, rivers, lakes, mountains, 
railways, etc., and are very useful to have for con- 
sultation. Price 6d. each (7d. by post). Scale 
I: 250,000. 

‘all Map of Italy on one sheet, scale 1: 
1,250,000, showing new frontier. Price2s. 6d. 
(by post 3s.). 

Monthly Magazine (illustrated, 120 pages), 8s. 6d. 
per annum, post free ; for members only. 

Motoring Map of Italy. In two parts (1) Northern 
Italy, and (2) Southern Italy, including Sicily. 
Shows all roads suitable for motoring, distances, 
gradients, heights, Customs, stations, mountains, 
valleys, railways. Price 4s. (on cloth, 9s.) per 

art. 

A full list of the numerous publications of the 
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Club, form of application for membership, etc., can 
be obtained from the British Consul of the Club 
(Major W. Stormont, F.R.G.S.), 16 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W.1.; all publications of the 
Club can be consulted or purchased at the London 
Office of the C.I.T. and Italian State Railways at 
the same address. 


PADNIara 
PADKIAAT 


‘WINAL = SPELLMAN LIBRARY. 
Graymoor, Garrison, Ni, Yess? 
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